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editorial 


Whenever | think or read about that old familiar story of 
Naaman, the leper, in the fifth chapter of Il Kings, | recall a par- 
ticular afternoon last summer. That day, in a very special sense, 
my middle name was Naaman and | was a brother to him. 

| had been driving thru one of the Midwest states. The high 
heat of the hot sun was baking me, but good! As we drove along 
—my car and I—following the long tired miles of that flat land, 
we both grew mighty thirsty. It sorely needed gas and oil, and all 
| wanted was a nice, cool, refreshing drink. 

You can imagine the thrill of relief as | spotted a building at 
the side of the dusty way and realized it was a gas station. 

| shouted “Fill ‘er up!” and got out, stretching my stiff, hot legs. 
Looking eagerly about, | spotted it, and | felt good all over. Just 
inside the door stood a shiny water cooler, just waiting for me! 

In a few seconds | was there. | ran my quivering tongue over 
dry, longing lips . . . started to lower my head . . . moved my 
hand about in search for the handle... 

There was none! Not a faucet or handle anywhere on the 
thing! My brow crinkled with exasperation. Then | shifted my eyes 
to the base, looking for a foot pedal. Again nothing! There was 
simply no way to get a drink out of that contraption! 

| still remember the flush of anger that ran thru me. “Fine 
thing!” Here | am, hot and tired, just asking for one little drink of 
water, and this silly outfit just sits here mocking me. . .” 

Then | saw it—a small sign tacked to the wall directly above 
the cooler. “Bend Down and Drink,” it said. | stared at it in my sour 
mood. Some joke, indeed. Some prankster must have stuck it up 
there to torment people like myself. Since there wasn’t any kind 
of handle or pedal, what would be the use of bending down? It'd 
only make you look silly, that’s all. 


| turned on my heel, giving a last, dark look toward the ad- 
versary. And | almost banged head-on with the young chap who 
came around the corner, heading straight for the water cooler. 
Something told me to wait a minute and watch... 

Good thing | did, too. He went right up to the cruel cooler that 
had made me hot with rage, and without a moment's hesitation he 
bent his tousled head over the spout. And lo! a cool, clean, clear 
stream of water jumped up to kiss his lips! 

| waited a long moment after he left, feeling rather cheap and 
simple. Then | went back and this time followed his example. Sure 
enough—as soon as | lowered m yhead over the spout, that won- 
drous water washed my waiting lips. 

Of course you know the secret of the whole thing. A photo- 
electric cell had been set into the wall, aiming a thin beam of light 
just above the water spout. When one bent down, the breaking 
of the light tripped a switch which released the water. Nothing to 
it! All one had to do was following directions: “Bend Down and 
,Drink,” whether it made sense or not. 

| well remember that moment. And | remember how my mind 
instantly went back to that chapter in II Kings, to Naaman, who 
had been in the same boat. Loaded with leprosy, he almost missed 
the complete cure offered him because it seemed so foolish. 

All of which leaves this reminder. How many people go away 
mad because the Gospel seems so foolish? Tell a man or a woman 
or a boy or a girl that all that’s necessary is to “bend down and 
drink” . . . only to look to Christ . . . only to believe in Him.. . 
that there are no handles, no pedals, nothing of works lest any 
man should boast—tell a person all that, and he or she may go 
away mad. 

And the worst of all is that one goes away so mad as never 
to come back . . . goes out into the awful madness of “blackness 
of darkness forever.” 

It’s something to think about. There are lots of Naamans in 
this world! What's your middle name? 


reprint with permission 


from ONE MAGAZINE 
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Luther Leaguers are gathering 
from all over the ULCA for the 
1957 LLA Convention, Lawrence 
Kansas. These are leaguers a 
the 1955 convention in Michigan 


ecord Crowds in Central Penn 


Central Penn leaguers have been 
leased with the number of young 
cople attending various meetings in 
ie synod. 400 leaguers participated 
( the Lancaster Conference Christian 
ocation rally. The rally was held at 
:. John’s, Columbia. 

Social action rally was held in Zion, 
fanheim. Mrs. Ruby Payne Cook, di- 
ctor of the Lancaster Crispus Attucks 
legro Center, spoke on “Learning to 
ive Together.” 


Capital Is Fifty 

Fifty years ago, all the Luther 
eagues in the nation’s capital organ- 
ed their first district. On May 15, 
57, a birthday celebration was held 
St. Peter’s, Washington, D.C. 

The birthday cake was cut by Mrs. 
orothea Hall, 76, the oldest charter 
ember. Historical greetings were 
ought by Paul Brindle and Ruth 
ackburn, former state officers and 
‘mer members of the national com- 
ittee of LLA. Fred N. Heise, Md. 
nod alumni secretary, and Gib 


Askew, vice president of Md. Synod, 
brought greetings. 

Speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Carroll Boyer, pastor of Good Shep- 
herd Lutheran Church, Frederick, Md. 
At the business meeting, Barbara Brake 
of St. Peter’s was elected president of 
the district. 


Variety for LID Program 


Long Island District discovered it’s 
difficult to plan a social evening for 
four hundred leaguers who have been 
turning out for district events. The re- 
sult: a show with local leagues repre- 
sented in the cast. 

The program covered entertainment 
possibilities all the way from Rock ’n 
Roll, Elvis Presley style), to ballet 
(Swan Lake). Individual acts went 
from single entertainers (“The Old 
Philosopher’ in an original routine 
designed for Luther Leaguers), to a 
group of about forty (The Choraleers 
of Holy Trinity Bellerose, with selec- 
tions from Carousel). 

Serious note of the program was pre- 
sented through an original sketch, 
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titled “S.O.S.”’ This was based on the 
theme of evangelism and portrayed 
what might happen if young people 
acecpted the call to be Seven Day 
Christians. 

The show was presented on two 
evenings to a combined audience of 
four hundred. 


Joyce 


Summer in Japan 


A 16-year old member of First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Colling- 
- dale, Pa., is spending the summer in 
Japan. Joyce Stallsmith was selected 
by the American Field Service to tre- 
ceive a $250 scholarship toward spend- 
ing her summer abroad. 

Joyce won through two essays that 
she wrote—the first for high school 
competition, the second in competition 
in New York City. 

Her family in Japan lives in Ashuja, 
a city near Kobe. Their family name is 
Naitoh. Her Japanese father is a stock- 
broker with three daughters. The girls 
who studied English in school will be 
able to help Joyce communicate with 
their parents who speak only Japanese. 
The parents are of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, but the girls are Christians. 
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Youth Turn Workers 


A “Youth Work-Day,” in which 31 
young people participated, netted 
$110 for the youth of the Lutherar 
Church in the Foothills, La Canada. 
Calif. An additional $50 was earned 
when one of the members presented 
a travelogue that was made during « 
round-the-world trip two years ago. 

Receipts from these projects helped 
the La Canada delegates get to Kansa: 
for the LLA convention, make possible 
a few camp scholarships, and provide 
for retreats for each of the leagues. 

Before the “Youth Work-Day,’ 
some 40 church members listed job: 
they wanted done on the particulas 
day. A booth in the breezeway of the 
church was set up to help secure jobs. 
The leaguers were matched to the 
projects, a committee set up to provide 
transportation, and the results of the 
day’s work were very fine. 

Later, a swimming party for al! 
youth who participated in the “Work- 
Day” was held. 


LLA, ULCW Combo 

From a newspaper published by 
Salem LL, Mt. Sidney, Va., comes the 
report that one of the circles of the 
ULCW entertains the league prior tc 
Sunday morning meetings. This con: 
sists of a social with games, singing. 
and light refreshments. The women 
then remain for the LL program! 


After July 1, 1957, special subscrip- 
tions (convention and promotion 
month) to LUTHER LIFE will be sold at 
a $1.75 rate. 
$2.00 will remain the same. 


The regular rate of 


Dr. Gould Wickey and International Field Service Students 


Each Son in God’s One World 


“Each Son has the same God-given 
tights,” said Manuel Enverga. This 
statement, given by a young Filipino, 
impressed the other young people who 
listened to him. Supplying a proper 
oackground for the forceful words of 
the winner of the Voice of Democracy 
speech contest were flags of forty na- 
tions. This was the “program of the 
year’ for leaguers of Holy Trinity, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota who had 14 
foreign exchange students as guests. 

Arnie Laness, Norwegian exchange 
student, living in the home of one of 
the Trinity leaguers, acted as master of 
ceremonies. Since he knew the 
leaguers as well as the foreign ex- 
change students, he was the natural 
leader of the group. 

Each of the students spoke for five 
minutes (leaguers wished it could 
have been longer). The Americans 
learned about strange dating customs, 
schools which are more difficult than 
American schools, need for Christian 
missions in countries where there are 
heathen religions, the fact that only 
che very unpopular go to church in 
some countries, and the popularity of 
American “‘rock and roll” in the East. 


Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the ULCA Board of Higher 
Education, spoke on the theme, “One 
world and the responsibility of young 
people to assume unassigned tesponsi- 
bilities. “Countries represented were 
Germany, Italy, Finland, France. New 
Zealand, Japan, Norway, Switzerland, 
Greece, Spain, England, Guatemala, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. 


Manuel Enverga addresses 
Luther Leaguers and guests 
at Holy Trinity Lutheran 


More Church Workers 


Thirteen men and women preparing 
for church vocations received degrees 
at Wagner College’s 72nd commence- 
ment. 

Five of the thirteen future church 
workers were named to Who's Who 
im American Colleges and Universities, 
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Faith and Life Week 


For seven years, students at Wag- 
ner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
N.Y., have planned the annual relig- 
ious emphasis week known as Faith 
and Life Week. This year, over 100 
students worked on the various com- 
mittees. 

The college motto, “This one thing 
I do,” Phillipians 3:13, was chosen 
as the theme. Co-chairmen Ann Pascke 
and Gus Nelson, along with Bob 
Bauer and Jon Roeckelein, designed 
and constructed a special worship cen- 
ter. Roeckelein, art student from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., designed the mural, ex- 
plaining: 

It designated concentration on faith 
in.God for protection and guidance as 
well as on intellectual effort to reach 
the goal and purpose of a Christian 
education. 

The figure on the mural with his 
arms stretching toward the cross is rep- 
resentative of the person who has al- 
ready made his vow asserting “this one 
thing I do.” The design accessories 
include “‘superficial’’ buildings de- 


noting society; the question mark of 
life, life’s decisions; wheels, industry, 
progress and modern complacency ; the 
projection-like shape at the bottom 
right, the crooked road to the real 
truth; the acquisitive hand, the dis- 
tortion of man’s values. 


Photograph of a 
water color entered 
o LLA  conven- 
jon’s art exhibit, 
Jniversity of Kan- 
as. This entry was 
tom Jerry Maston, 
Irrville, Ohio. 
erry is Missions 
secretary for Ohio. 


wo Alberta Conference Leaguers billed as 
‘Presley Sisters,” singing a “High Ideals” 
commercial at the Western Canada LL con- 
jention. 


Ts 


Women Donate Meal 


Young people of Concordia Luth- 
eran Church, China Grove, had a rec- 
ognition banquet recently for inter- 
mediate leaguers who were being pro- 
moted into the senior division and for 
high school students who were grad- 
uated in the spring. Over 60 leaguers 
attended. 

Speaker was the Rev. Floyd Trexler, 
pastor of Bethany Lutheran Church, 
Kannapolis, North Carolina. Fred M. 
Rainwater, leaguer, was toastmaster. 
The women of the church donated the 
complete meal for the leaguers. 


scene shifting 


at sessions 
selected leaguers had 
much to learn before 
visiting your league 
game- 
leading 
practice 
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team 
studies up 
on local 
church 
situation 


group discusses 
method of fact 
presentation 


Hawaiian team 
checks travel needs 
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First Stop 
First Year for 13 


June 22-25 were nervous days for 
a quartet of LLA caravaners known as 
Team 13—that was the date of the 
first stop for these first-year caravaners. 


The site of the venture was Colling 
dale Lutheran Church, Collingdale 
Pa., Dr. Henry Hodel, pastor. Thet 
mission, as the young people stated it 
was “‘to bring the renewed spirit o: 
Christ” and “help youth help them 
selves.” These caravaners were Bruce 
E. Richards, Portland, Ore.; Kri 
Romeis, Sacramento, Cal.; Toby 
Baumgartner, Guttenberg, Iowa; anc 
Mary Ann Barger, New Bern, N. C. 

Dr. Hodel complimented the grour 
on their excellent work and com. 
mented further that they were a close. 
ly-knit team. As the caravaners ex 
pressed it, ““The pastor and people real. 
ly took us into their hearts.” From 
their statement, one could gather they 
were pleased with their first stop and 
had high hopes for the rest of the 
summer. 


York’s Unique Broadcast 


A mock broadcast on Missions 
U.S.A. was presented to the congrega- 
tion of Advent, York, Pa., by leaguers. 
Action takes place between a television 
station and a church. Choral speaking, 
a map game, Negro spirituals, folk 
songs, and a television interview with 
dramatic scenes were used for the 
presentation. 

Advent leaguers will be glad to pre- 
sent their program to other congrega- 
tions in the vicinity. 


LID’s Leaders Learn 


Long Island District gathered local 
league leaders together to bring them 
up-to-date on current activities affect- 
ing them and their leaguers. Over a 
hundred leaders who attended were 
presented with information on the 
financial standing of each league, stew- 
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atdship goals of the district and 
synodical LL, promotion material and 
information on the forthcoming synod- 
ical convention, and other items. The 
foreign Lutheran youth leaders proj- 
ect was put to the group in the form 
of a skit. Uk-ta-uc sketch was pre- 
sented and “‘Leaguers With Dirty 
Hands,” filmstrip on workcamps. 


Leavy Is LID’s Queen 


Carol Leavy, senior leaguer of 
Gloria Dei, New Hyde Park, New 
York, reigns as queen of Lid’s Kids. 
She was chosen in the winter by a 
board of adult judges from ten girls 
representing various leagues. 

In selecting their candidate for 
queen, leaguers consider Luther 
League activity, participation in the 
local church, as well as personal ap- 


pearance. 
| 
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Work Camp Painters 


Senior Lutheran Leaguers of Cal- 
vary Lutheran Church, Cranford, N.J., 
qave painted several rooms at the Kin- 
dJerfreud Home in Jersey City. Several 
car loads of leaguers assembled at the 
church for a brief meditation prior to 
the painting. 

Advisors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burns, directed the project. 


Stuart 


Houser New Secretary 


Dr. Donald L. Houser of Chicago 
as been elected executive secretary of 
the Board of American Missions of 
the ULCA. He will succeed Dr. R. H. 
Serberding, who is retiring. 

English Missions secretary of the 
soard last year, Dr. Houser will as- 
sume his new duties January 1. 


Leaguers 
painting 


LID’s Study Indians 


Holy Trinity Bellerose and Re- 
deemer, Queens Village, completed 
their Mission Study requirement on 
the American Indian at a joint meet- 
ing highlighted by several Indian 
dances performed by the Boy Scout 
Troop of Redeemer Church. Both the 
devotional program and a sketch on 
the need in the mission field were 
conducted from an Indian setting con- 
structed by the leaguers. 

Ernie Schwabe, Bellerose advisor, 
showed slides of his league’s activities. 
Refreshments capped an enjoyable 
evening. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AUGUST’S MOVIE SECTION 


Dear Sir: 

From your last issue | had difficulty determining whether this 
was LUTHER LIFE or PLAYBOY. | do not think it is necessary to have 
a full page pin-up picture of Sophia Loren with the caption “sponge 
diving, anyone?” on it. Neither do the parents of some of our 
leaguers and our leaguers themselves. 

. | am a former correspondent for LUTHER LIFE and | feel 
that in a drive to appear more popular by addition of cartoons, 
etc., the magazine has dropped. 

Our leaguers find the continual emphasis on sex in dating 
a bit offensive also. 

(Rev.) RICHARD |. PREIS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


THE MAKING OF A SEMINARIAN (Nov. 1956) 


Dear Sir: 

Just a note to let you know how much | appreciated the ar- 
ticle. Being a pre-sem student myself, | can appreciate the obser- 
vation made by Art Simon. 

| am thinking of having it mounted to show all those people 
who still have the 1900 viewpoint of the stuffy, conservative, pru- 
dish minister. This is not true. 

LUTHER LIFE is improving. 

BRUCE RICHARDS 
Portland, Oregon 


IN GENERAL 


Dear Sirs: 

| should like for you and your editors to know that | very 
much appreciate LUTHER LIFE. It is a very helpful magazine. . . 
| especially appreciated the article “When Lutherans Marry” (June). 
In fact, | am writing the Board of Social Missions for a copy of the 
recent report on Marriage and Family Life. 


(Rev.) CLARENCE H. PETERS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dr. Peters is chairman of the Board for Young People’s 
Work, of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 


PROBLEM 
CORNER 


SUSpicious parents 


Year Sirs: 

My parents are always suspicious of me. When | take out a date, 
rey figure out how long the movie will last, how long it takes to get a 
oda, how long to get home. 

If I’m fifteen minutes late, they assume I’ve done something wrong, 
een necking in the park or something. Sometimes | can’t figure out 
vhere the extra time has gone to, so I’ve gotten to the point where | 
rake up stuff rather than argue. 

My parents are real nice people, but my dad, who’s a minister, 
+ much stricter with me and my sister than other kids. 

PK 


fear P.K. 

Most all young people have your problem in one form or another. 
snd where they may not really have it, they think they do. 

| know someone with your problem who did what you are doing— 
raking up stories—for the same reason you do. He wasn’t a consistent 
inough liar to get away with it. Sometimes his parents caught him in 
fib, and then there was real trouble. Even though he had done nothing 
vrong, they were now sure their suspicions had been justified, else why 
vould he lie. This turned into a nightmare for the whole family. 

Finally, when the boy was about eighteen, he told his folks the 
xact story, and ended by saying that, rather than tell lies, he would 
sll them only who his dates were and keep them generally well in- 
ormed. This he did. His problem was solved. 

Most good parents are more concerned about their children’s ac- 
vities than seems necessary. It is almost impossible for a son or daugh- 
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ter to realize how much they mean to their parents until they have 
children of their own. | for one had this realization sweep over me 
when my own children were born. For the first time in my life, | under- 
stood some of my parent’s actions and fears. 


Probably the fact that you are a minister’s son, intensifies the prob- 
lem. Your father runs into all the problem cases. All the situations which 
started innocently enough and ended in tragedy come to his attention. 
The normal run of events passed him by. This is not his fault, but it may 
be rough on you. He can see in your every situation dangers that will 
probably not face you, but could. And, if he really loves you, he will 
be concerned. 


Rather than make up lies, why not talk the whole thing over again 
(and again if necessary), tell them exactly how you feel. 


Also let them get to know your friends a little better. If you have 
the right kind of friends, the chances are your folks will feel more at 
ease when they learn to know them. This will take a large unknown 
factor out of the issue for your parents. 


Most likely, lack of knowledge is the cause for their fear. Do you 
remember to phone them if you are going to be much later than they 
expect you? Not that you need to “report in,’ but because you are a 
member of a family. 


Another thing you might do is drop a gentle hint to somebody who 
is both a friend of yours and trusted by your father. Perhaps another 


pastor. But be careful your own dad doesn’t think you’re “going over 
his head.” 


teen fuith 


Dear Sirs: 

| am a parent, and thought you might be able to help me under- 
stand our son. He’s a good boy, but comes up with some of the oddest 
notions about God and the beliefs of the church. One day he prays and 
the next he nonchalantly says he doesn’t believe in prayer. Sometimes 
he believes in God and sometimes he doesn’t. Is this normal? He is 
nineteen. 


D.J.R. 
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Dear D.J.R.: 

| think the YOUTH SUNDAY material this year will be of special 
nterest to you. 

Doubt is a normal thing in most teenagers. In fact it is usually a 
vealthy sign. It is a sign of growth. The only danger is that the doubting 
9erson who finds few answers will eventually give up and ask no more 
yuestions. As long as the mind is kept open in a search for truth, the 
chances are good that a strong faith will eventually emerge. 

Under no circumstances give authoritarian type answers. Here is 
your chance to witness for what you believe to be true, but not force 
your matured point of view on someone not entirely ready for it in- 


ellectually. 


The nonchalance of which you speak is probably a cover-up for 
in inner turmoil, which your son feels is too personal to reveal to anyone. 
(There is much more to be said on this subject. More will be written 
in connection with other problems. We wrote a more complete 
answer to D.J.R.—as we usually do when this is called for.—ED.) 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. 
Answers are given by various people. 


Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 


jpruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


THREE CHUCKLERS 


A very large lady got on a street- 
ar and a couple of men arose and 
save her their seats. She was such 

large lady that a small boy’s at- 
ention was attracted and he sat 
nere gazing at her in wonder. Fin- 
ly offended at his staring, she 
aid impatiently, “Little boy, what 
we you looking at me for?” The 
‘Sungster, embarrassed, stam- 
wered, “L-Lady, there ain’t no- 
there else to look!” 


In case you find mistakes in this 
magazine, please consider they 
were put there for a purpose. We 
try to publish something for every- 
one, and some folks are always 
looking for mistakes. 


Why worry because your hair 
falls out? Suppose it ached, and 
you had to have it pulled, liked 
your teeth! 
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OMETIME in 1957 a movie based 

on George Bernard Shaw’s play, 
Saint Joan, will hit theaters thruout 
the country, and with it a new name 
will hit the marquees. That name, Jean 
Seberg, and the 18-year-old star behind 
it will soon mean something to many 
neople. It will mean even more to 
those who have known Jean in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, her home town an 
mine. 

Jean’s a member of Trinity Luther- 
in, an Augustana congregation in 
Marshalltown, where she claims she 
aught the “‘noisiest Sunday school 
class.” 

She was home for a quick visit re- 
cently before leaving for England 
where the picture is being made. She 
was given a royal welcome, of course, 
ind a chance to speak from the balcony 
»f our community building to towns- 
seople gathered in the street below. 
“If this is a Cinderella story, I hope 
the clock never strikes midnight,” she 
said. 

Reporters covering her homecoming 
vemarked that her days were more 
nectic than most involving other stars. 
‘Life and Look recently featured Jean 
m major articles.) 

After countless phone calls, visits 
ind interviews, which added up, Jean 
aid, to ‘‘people being wonderful,” she 
‘eft for England, more in need of rest 
‘han when she’d arrived. 

_ How does a teenage girl get from 
Marshalltown, U.S.A., to London, 
‘ngland, where she’s playing a star- 
‘ing role coveted by more accom- 
‘lished actresses? Jean makes it look 
Bisy. With just 17 years behind her 
iat that time) and little dramatic ex- 
‘erience, she got the break which no 
me dreamed would come so soon, 


OUR LUTHERAN 
JOAN OF ARC 


stardom 


at stake 


by JUANITA DOE 
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tho many were sure it would come. 

The events which took Jean first to 
an audition in Chicago, then to New 
York for a screen test and finally into 
the pages of newspapers across the 
land announcing her victory, began 
when independent Hollywood Pro- 
ducer Otto Preminger set off a world- 
wide search for a new face, a new 
talent to star as Saint Joan in the 
movie based on Shaw’s play. 

Unknown to Jean, she was entered 
by friends who believed in her ability. 
One of 18,000 applicants, 3000 of 
whom were given auditions, and only 
four of them screen tests, Jean fit 
Producer Preminger’s “image.” 

Of her screen test work, Jean told 
us it was “‘terrible,’’ but “the most 
honest experience of my life.’ Prem- 
inger worked her to complete exhaus- 
tion, getting beyond all pretense and 
inhibition. Preminger is a difficult 
person to please, but Jean proved she 
had ‘‘steel’’ in her. 

This ‘‘steel’ stems from what I 
would call Jean’s unique combination 
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Jean 
reminisces 
about high 
school acting 
with former 
dramatics 
teacher 

and friends 


of perceptibility, persistence and poise. 
These qualities make her a success 
as a person and a valued friend. Per- 
haps the’ dancing lessons she took in 
grade school helped to develop poise. 
Solitary walks and deep reading de- 
veloped a natural perceptibility into 
knowledge of herself, others and the 
whole challenging world. 

When I first met Jean in junior 
high, success was her trademark. She 
capably filled several offices, including 
co-presidency of the school and a posi- 
tion on the newspaper staff. 

At that time, I remember, she was 
carrying on correspondence with a 
well-educated Hawaiian pen pal, while 
the rest of us were still struggling 
with basic essentials of letter-writing. 
Her interests were wide and unusual 
and she was original. 

“She has the all-time record for bor- 
rowing books from the public library. 
She surprised us by being fearless as 
a public speaker and as an amateur ac- 
tress, yet she lived a rather lonely life) 
of her own choice in a world of het' 

{ 


REALISM AT THE STAKE 


WHILE RESTAGING the burning of St. 
Joan near London this spring, Pro- 
ducer Otto Preminger got more real- 
ism than he expected. As Time maga- 
zine reported it: 

“Preminger watched happily as his 
fledgling star, young lowa-born Jean 
Seberg, mounted a pile of faggots 
and was duly chained to the stake. 
Soldiers lighted the faggots and Jean’s 
eyes rose with the flames. Suddenly, 
before a dummy could replace the 
lady not for burning, a gas pocket, 
fed by hidden jets, ignited and en- 
veloped Jean in fire. Chortling make- 
believe satisfaction a moment before, 
the film extras now screamed in dead 
earnest. 


“After foam extinguishers doused 
the blaze Jean, luckily only singed, 
was carried off by a studio cop and 
a hooded executioner from the cast. 
Later, thru her ointment, Jean, only a 
year or so out of bobby-sox, offered 
a thoroughly unsaintly version of her 
martyrdom: “I smell like a singed 
chicken. At first, | didn’t know what 
was happening. Then | felt myself 
going pfftl’ ” 


vivid imagination.” 

Jean was confirmed in her Lutheran 
thurch at 14. The event prompted her 
o write “A  Confirmand’s Prayer’ 
which begins: 

Dear Father in heaven, hear this prayer 

From Thy people everywhere. 

Make us pure, clean from sin. 
Let the reign of love begin. 
Make us think of one another 

As a loving, friendly brother. 
Teach us how to pray to Thee, 

Make our souls and hearts be free. 


In another poem Jean wrote about 
this time, she asks the sun, “Sir, why 
to I live?” and questions a star, “Why 
vas I sent?’ and finally the answer: 


He said, “You are here to love and be 
loved, 

To give of yourself to all mankind in 
whole, 

To make others hapy, to brighten a soul, 

To follow the path your Savior trod, 

My son, you are here to serve your God.” 


By the time Jean entered high 
school her successes were routine. We 
expected them. During this time she 
was a delegate to Girl’s Nation in 
Washington, D. C., served as Iowa 
chairman of the nationwide drive of 
youth against polio, was praised by 
the governor for leadership abilities. 

Closer to home she joined the glee 
club, played church-league basketball, 


In the high school senior 
play, Jean played Sabrina 


PAI 


At breakfast with Jean are father (local druggist), mother, grandmother, 
and older sister, Mary Ann. Two brothers, Kurt and David, are absent. 


taught Sunday school, held various 
school offices, was on the newspaper 
staff, a member of the Scholarship 
Society and of our high school dra- 
matics organization. 

Extracurricular activities also in- 
cluded the opposite sex, altho she 
never became very serious about any- 
one. To the question “What part do 
men play in your life now?’ Jean 
answered, “I have many lovely friends. 
Some of them happen to be girls and 
some happen to be boys.” 

Of all the high school plays Jean 
starred in, I remember best Sabrina 
Fair, (1 painted scenery.) Sabrina 
wanted to do two things: develop her 
appetites and discipline them. The role 
reminds me of Jean herself more than 
any other she played. 

Our dramatics coach, who did much 
to help Jean, says, “Whatever Jean 
played, she was.” She attributes Jean’s 
dramatic success to ability to take 
direction, and “DDT—desire, deter- 
mination and talent.” 
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Attending a summer dramatics 
workshop at State University added to 
Jean’s acting experience, and the fol- 
lowing summer she headed east for 
work in summer stock. There she con- 
tinued in her tradition of lead-getting. 
I would like to have seen some of 
those plays, especially Picnic, in which 
Jean played Madge, the part Kim 
Novak played in the movie version. 

Jean wrote home that the plays were 
well-received. All this was shortly be- 
fore the events which took her from 
the live theater to movie-making. 

The change in medium is just one 
of many for Jean. English scenery, a 
Paris wardrobe, recognition, fan mail 
—all these are changes. But these are 
outward changes, and Jean Seberg 
knows that more important are the 
inner changes. 

Her college plans interrupted, she'll 
learn from life itself until a kind of 
formal education is restored. For the 
present there are French lessons and 
the store of knowledge to be found in 
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Jean describes 
New York to 
home town 
Junior College 
actors. 


each day's living for those who search. 

Her code, she told us, will be one 
of humility, common sense and devo- 
tion to her art. She asks her public 
not to type-cast her in the role of the 
saint she'll do her best to interpret, 
and not to believe everything written 
about her in gossip columns. 


Jean 
at her 
home 
church 


We wish her success in a new life 
just beginning, knowing our wishing 
can neither give success nor take it 
away. But we like to wish it anyway. 


Most of the above article first appeared 
in Youth, magazine for Evangelical and 
Reformed young people, and is used with 
permission. 
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I Don’t Know Much About Art, but 
I KNOW WHAT I LIKE! 


Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Noth- 
ing wrong with that statement, is 
there? Isn’t a painting like music or 
baseball or chocolate cake? Either you 
like it or you don’t! Yes—the state- 
ment is valid—/f you can respond di- 
rectly to a work of art without being 
distracted by superficial values. It is 
possible for art to be realistic, slick, 
and illustrative—but it does not have 
to be any of these things! 

If a modern, imaginative painting 
appears on the wall of your church, or 
a rough and vigorous carving over the 
sntrance, or an abstract poster on the 
dulletin board that lacks all of these 
elements, don’t throw up your hands 
n horror and derision. Give this dif- 
‘erent means of expressing an idea 
. chance to register. Of course, it still 
nay leave you cold, for after all, new- 
aess in itself does not make art great 
ind effective any more than familiarity 


ind age do. 


Superficial Values 


Can you see through superficial 
alues? Do you really know what you 
ike? No—not if you are under the 
mfluence of that old saw—‘‘Art is the 
mitation of nature.” No—not if you 
sok at a painting and exclaim— 
What a good likeness! He’s caught 
he way she wrinkles her brow and 

recognize Aunt Hepzibah’s nose im- 
nediately!” “The flowers are so real 
- looks as if you could pick them. 
wast see the tiny brush strokes in the 
eins of the leaves!’ “What a sweet 
icture! Look how the puppy is trying 
» help the boy!” 


YOU AND ART 


by UNADA GLIEWE 


how valid 
are your 


preferences? 
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No—you do not know what you 
like because you're not looking at the 
painting itself. You are separated from 
it by a wall of associated, and totally 
unnecessary, values: photographic like- 
ness, slick technique, and story tell- 
ing. A work of art is the product of 
ideas, emotions, and imagination: a 
creation in itself, not merely an imita- 
tion of other created things. 

Take that portrait of dear old Aunt 
Hepzibah, for instance. It may measure 
the length of her nose with the great- 
est accuracy and portray by actual count 
the number of furrows in her brow, 
but if it does not tell you something 
about Aunt Hepzibah’s personality, it 
is not a successful work of art. Did 
she scare the living daylights out of 
you until you discovered that strictness 
hid a sympathetic heart ? Had the use- 
lessness of old age turned her days 
into a dreary treadmill of monotony ? 
If the painting can express at least a 
part of these feelings about this wo- 
man—the kind of person she was, 
the way she affected people, and the 
life she lived—it is a good likeness of 
Aunt Hepzibah. People who never saw 
her long nose or counted the furrows 
in her brow will know Aunt Hepzibah 
through this painting. 

Do you look at a delicate wild violet 
and exclaim, “What an excellent ex- 
ample of viola papilionacea! Note the 
perfect symmetry of the petals.” Well, 
frame a detailed diagram out of a 
flower catalog for your wall: it is as 
exciting as your reaction to the beauty 
of the whole world of nature. But, if 
you expect more of a landscape than 
an accurate inventory of its various 
parts, look for something more than 
skillful painting of the veins in leaves. 
Look for the wrath of a storm, the 
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oppression of sultry heat, the gaiety 
of a brilliant garden. If your lack of 
response to a painting forces you to 
seek out petty surface details to ad- 
mire, that particular painting is a fail- 
ure as far as you are concerned. It’s 
as if a baker were incapable of bak- 
ing a truly excellent cake and tried to 
make up for this deficiency by covering 
his mediocre cakes with fanciful frost- 
ing and dozens of curlicues and blos- 
soms, each curlicue and blossom pains- 
takingly made by hand. 


The walls of Gothic cathedrals were 
coveted with story-telling illustrations. 
These walls were their books. There 
were no Sunday school lesson books 
and Bibles were limited to a meager 
supply of © precious hand-lettered 
copies. Parents could point out a door 
to their off spring and say, ‘Look, 
dear, see the picture at the top ? Moses 
is talking to the burning bush. And 
there, in the next panel, his rod has 
turned into a horrid wriggling serpent, 


‘Down at the right you see him with 
‘the laws which God gave him.” The 
illustrations told their stories well. 

Today we have so many other ways 
‘of telling stories we feel compelled to 
cover the walls and windows of our 
incongruous pseudo-Gothic churches 
with story-telling pictures. There in 
chat beautiful new window is Moses 
with the Ten Commandments. Of 
sourse, he bears a considerable resem- 
»Slance to Great-uncle Thaddeus who 
‘las an annoying habit of cracking his 
knuckles. But then, not everybody 
«Knows Great-uncle Thaddeus, so some 
Seople may be reminded of the en- 
during standards of the Ten Com- 
mandments instead. 


Put Forth Some Effort 


When the story, a technique, or a 
vuperficial resemblance to nature ob- 
wcures>the main idea of a work of 


art, that particular production is a 
failure. An effective piece of work can 
include these elements, but it does not 
need them. 

The absence of these conventional 
values may make a painting. a statue, 
or a poster a bit more difficult for you 
to understand at first glance. Consider 
the possibility that you may lack the 
experience or sensitivity to appreciate 
the ideas which the artist is trying to 
convey. Remember the sing-song melo- 
dies you learned as a child? Do you 
still enjoy singing them, or do they 
seem rather monotonous to you now? 
Probably you prefer more complicated 
forms of music today you are bored 
by the very simplicity which made 
these songs desirable when you were 
very young. ‘‘Pretty art” with immedi- 
ate superficial appeal often loses its 
interest for you when you have lived 
with it for any length of time. Expect 
—and be willing—to put forth some 
effort if you want to share in the ideas 
and experiences of the artist. 


Once upon a time a good surface 
likeness was important: then the cam- 
era was invented. Once upon a time 
illustrations were one of the few ways 
of teaching important stories: then 
the printing press was invented. To- 
day there is no need to bind art within 
the narrow confines of photographic 
likeness, slick techniques, and story- 
telling qualities. Art is self-sufficient, 
it does not merely copy, but supple- 
ments nature. It stretches our imagin- 
ation beyond the five senses. It hints 
at things that are more real than those 
we merely touch and see and hear: 
as real as love and hate, joy and sor- 
row, life and death, and all eternity. 
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you can 


pass those exams 


CRACKING THE 
BOOK BARRIER 


by FRANK H. BRETZ 
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Sasa aienn IS looming on the 
scene. For most LUTHER LIFE 
readers this means a return to the class- 
room. Whether this classroom is in 
high school or on the college campus, 
the person who is returning might 
well profit by thinking through the 
purpose of his schooling. 

So you're going to be a physician, 
maybe a secretary, perhaps a lawyer, 
or a housewife. At any rate, a mar- 
velous future lies ahead of you. How 
are you going to prepare for it? Will 
you také your subjects seriously? Or 
will you say, ‘Just one of those courses 
you have to take to graduate—’nother 
snap course!” 

How do you approach all this from 
a Christian viewpoint? A Christian 
realizes that he has been called by 
God to witness for Him. Therefore, 
it is the responsibility of a Christian 
student to acquire as much knowledge 
as he can in order to be a capable 
witness for God to his fellowmen. 

How can he do this? One way to 
improve himself is by developing more 
effective means of study. How about 
making resolutions for this year—not 
to be broken within a few days—but 
made with a dedicated purpose. 

It seems reasonable that we should 
use tips which help us achieve our goal 
more readily—and much more effec- 
tively. Bitter as study might seem to 
you, you can arrange the process so 
that it will be somewhat easier, more 
interesting, and will save you some 
time for extra-curricular activities. 


TIPS ON TECHNIQUES 
The ‘“Pitch’—If one is going to 
improve study techniques, he must 
want to do it. (Most educators would 
use the term “motivation” ) Yow must 


want to improve before any person 
can help you. Therefore, if you have 
excellent study habits already, or if 
vou don’t care about improving your 
vechniques —- move on to another 
article. 

The Place—The place you use for 
itudy should be out of direct traffic. 
‘t's disconcerting to have kid brothers 
»t frat brothers traipsing through your 
itudy space. Whether you use the 
sitchen table, a comfortable chair in 
the living room, or a desk in the den 
ot bedroom, it should be that place to 
which you return consistently. Part of 
the program for developing good study 
aabits involves one place which can 
ve called your own for this purpose. 
(The minimum of distractions is a 
must! Isn’t it reasonable that if you 
“fe going to concentrate on mathe- 
matics, history, and English, such 
things as pin-ups, banners, and 
slacques, will tend to distract you? 

Lighting should be adequate. With- 
sut getting technical about it, be sure 
sou have sufficient light. We all know 
that it is best to have the source of 
ght from behind the left shoulder, 
‘hat glare should be at a minimum, 
ind that the desk or table top should 
se of a non-glare surface. Yet it is 
‘ne obvious factor we overlook many 
‘imes. 

And what about the use of the 
adio, phonograph, or TV while one 
5 studying? It would seem virtually 
‘mpossible for one to watch a show 
no TV and study at the same time. 
o study while there is music play- 
‘ag is possible, yet open to question. 
Wy of us does his best work in a 
_ ifferent setting so that we cannot give 
| specific rule. However, if the music 
) of the more distracting type (jazz, 


rock-n-roll, etc.) it probably should 
be turned off. It would seem logical 
that the more “‘bouncy” the music, the 
less attention you will pay to history, 
literature, or the problems in solid 
geometry. 

The Time—One’s schedule of class 
and out-of-class activities will govern 
the time for study. A few general prin- 
ciples can be kept in mind. 

If possible, have a regular time for 
study each day. Make those study halls 
or hours between classes count. We 
are such habit-forming individuals that 
it just naturally helps us to get into 
the habit of studying at certain times. 

Don’t try to study too late at night. 
If you have had a full day of classes, 
more than enough of the extra cur- 
ticular activities, and then attempt to 
do five hours of study after 9 p.m. 
you ate “knocking yourself out.” The 
more tired you are physically, the more 
difficult the powers of concentration. 

It is important to give yourself some 
breaks in the study program. Concen- 
trate for forty-five to fifty minutes and 
then do something different for ten. 
Walk around the room, wash your 
face, drink a glass of water—anything 
to ease the tension under which you 
have been working. You'll return to 
your work with better zeal than if you 
had attempted to keep on hour after 
hour. 

The Tools—Paper, pencils (with 
points), ink, pen, typewriter, etc. All 
this paraphernalia is necessary and 
should be on hand when you begin 
to work. 

As a tip to those still in high school, 
register for typing if you can. To be 
able to type is an asset which is almost 
invaluable throughout your life. 

Note-Taking Techniques — Reams 
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of paper could be used to discuss the 
values of notes and the ways in which 
one can train himself to take good 
notes. One must first ask himself the 
purpose for taking these notes. If they 
are to be handed into a teacher you 
will want them well organized and 
more presentable than if you keep 
them strictly for personal use. 

Each of us should discover that 
method of outlining which seems to fit 
the needs of the person. You shouldn’t 
be alarmed to discover that you need 
to organize notes differently for dif- 
ferent courses. But, in the main, you 
need a method which becomes a habit 
for you. Make sure your notes are in- 
dented. It’s easier for the mind to make 
the associations required. 

It is important that you develop the 
technique of using key words and 
phrases rather than complete sentences. 
Don’t get into the habit of taking 
notes directly from the textbook unless 
it must be memorized in that same 
way. Words of the author should be 
“digested,” then turned into a key 
word or phrase which is readily re- 
called. 

Many of us need “gimmicks” for 
recalling items from our notes. The 
correct term is “mnemonic devices’’ if 
you are interested in expanding your 
vocabulary. Call them gimmicks or 
mnemonic devices, you need some way 
to assist your association of subject 
manner. Associating subject matter is 
far more effective than memorizing. 
Here is one example of a gimmick: 


Frank H. Bretz is research specialist 
for the ULCA Board of Parish Edu- 


cation. 


Five factors in effective study: 
N-O-R-E-T 
Notes 
Organization of materials 
Reading ability 
Effective reviews 
Time 
All too often, the student will labor 
too much in the organization of notes. 
We must not forget that the notes are 
to assist us in learning—not to take 
up our time for organization’s sake. 
Therefore, make sure the result of your 
labors will be improved grades. 


Reviews—There are many kinds of 
reviews but there are at least two gen- 
eral types—the daily review—the re- 
view for important quizzes or exam- 
inations. 

The daily review is easily conducted 
if one has been diligent about his 
preparation. If you study prior to class 
and take notes during this prepara- 
tion, those few minutes before the 
teacher begins the class can be spent 
in a quick review of your notes. Such 
will enable you to contribute more 
during class discussions. 

Reviews for examinations are im- 
portant but should not be ‘‘cram 
sessions.” The pupil who prepares 
each day’s lesson conscientiously and 
takes notes before and during class, 
probably is much better prepared to 
take an important exam than the one 
who stays up all night. And don’t for- 
get—daily preparation is good for 
those unannounced quizzes which exist 
in the planning of some diligent 
teachers. 

Reviews for examinations must be 
conducted in a different way, depend- 
ing on the type of text. If you are 
going to have all true-false questions, 


rou will study differently than if you 
aave questions to which you write out 
‘omplete statements. But it is here that 
he student who prepares daily has 
ittle reason to doubt his being ade- 
juate for examinations. Sam, who is 
.ever prepared, has to borrow all types 
ef notes the night before a test, stays 
up late, falls asleep over his books, 
tags himself into class the next day 
s though he has been drained through 

sieve. The chances of his “guessing 
ight” are slim; his opportunities to 
7rite intelligently on write-in answers 
re just about mz. “Be Prepared” 
‘hould be a motto. 

To be prepared for a class or an 
xxamination is part of one’s mental 
et. Some people go to class each day 
scared stiff’ and they have a greater 
ear of examinations. Others are al- 
1ost too carefree as they pursue their 
ducation. Somewhere in between, one 
ould feel at home in the classroom 
nd accept examinations as challenges. 


SUMMARIZING 


There are other factors which are 
mportant as one begins to build an 
mprovement of his study program. 
‘ertainly one should pay attention to 
uilding his vocabulary, he should dis- 
over the excellent use that can be 
nade of resources in the libraries, and 
‘e should constantly strive to improve 
vabits which have already been 
ormed. 

It is important to have a system of 
ote-taking. It is logical to know that 
‘ou have a time and place for study 
x well as to have the materials to do 
he job. It is necessary that one realizes 
‘nat improvement is not an over-night 
«sk. 
| Therefore, the most important fac- 


tor is you, the individual. If you wish 
to improve your study habits, you can 
attain a higher level of achievement. 
This zeal to improve must not wane 
over the weeks, but grow and increase 
as you discover that time and effort 
has been worth it. 

Have you thought about the chal- 
lenge that is yours at school? As a 
Christian you have been called by God 
—not in the far-distant future, but 
today. Each day brings a new oppor- 
tunity. 

Give of your best to the Master; 

Give of the strength of your youth; 
Throw your soul’s fresh, glowing ardor 
Into the battle for truth. 


SHE’S AND HE’S 

(with apologies to Kilmer) 
“| think that | shall never see 
A boy who quite appeals to me; 
A boy who doesn’t flirt and tease; 
A boy who always tries to please; 
A boy who doesn’t ever wear 
A slab of grease upon his hair; 
A boy who keeps his shirt tail in; 
A boy without a silly grin, 
These fools are loved by girls like 

me, 

But | think | prefer a tree.” 


“| think that I shall never see 

A girl refuse a meal that’s free; 
A girl who doesn’t ever wear 

A lot of doo-dads in her hair. 
Girls are loved by fools like me, 
Cause who on earth could kiss a 


tree?” 
—The Twig 
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| geese SAID he did not touch by BERNARD HILLILA 
the cookie jar. Mother was wor- 
ried. Finally she brought in her heav- 
jest artillery: ‘“‘God sees everything 
you do!” 
Tommy was unabashed: “Doesn’t 
‘God have anything better to do up 
ithere than to lie on His stomach and 


We careen Tommy’s irrey- A VOUR GOD 


‘erent idea of God. Perhaps we won- 
der also about his mother’s idea of 
‘God. But how adequate are our own 100 SMALL 2 
concepts of God? We have learned 
about God as children, but have we 
grown up at all in our religious think- 
ng since that time? God would have 


4s child-like in our attitudes, but cer- 


vainly not childish in our concepts. grand old man 


divine don’t 
Outgrown by Science? : ; 
J. B. Phillips, noted for his fresh Managing director 
translation of the Gospels and the 
Spistles into modern English, has 
written a book entitled Your God Is 
Yoo Small to point out some unreal 
nd inadequate ideas of God as well - ] 
s to lead readers to a better concept COMIC Uncle 
wf God. In the introduction to this super Santa 
‘olume, Phillips says: 


The trouble with many people today anemic absolute 


is that they have not found a God ° 
big enough for modern needs. While exclusive Lutheran 
their experience of life has grown in 
a score of directions, and their mental 
horizons have been expanded to the 
point of bewilderment by world events 
and by scientific discoveries, their ideas 
of God have remained largely static 
. . . Many men and women today are 
living, often with inner dissatisfaction, 
without any faith in God at all, ... 
because they have not found with their 
adult minds a God big enough to 
‘account for’ life, big enough to ‘fit 
in with’ the new scientific age, big YOUNG ADULT—9 
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enough to command their highest ad- 
miration and respect, and consequently 
their willing cooperation. 


In his book—which, incidentally, 
would make a fine addition to any per- 
sonal or church — library—Phillips 
forces us to face some of the imma- 
ture concepts of God: God conceived, 
for example, as policeman, grand old 
man, heavenly bosom, or managing 
director. 


From Child to Man 


Physically you and I have grown 
up. But have our concepts of God re- 
mained small ? 

The oversimplifications of early 
Sunday school years may still be with 
us in some areas of our thought. For 
example, a child’s simple belief that 
God answers prayer may be distorted 
into a caricature of God as heavenly 
bell-hop, cosmic uncle, or super-Santa. 
The child’s realization that God asks 
obedience may lead to thinking of God 
as a divine don’t, unless there is con- 
tinuing maturity in understanding a 
God of grace. The little one’s idea of 
God as One who is everywhere and 
always may become the grownup’s hazy 
notion of God as some impersonal, 
anemic absolute. 

Or perhaps we have those disil- 
lusioned ideas of God which came dur- 
ing the rebelliousness of high school 
days or with the sophistication of 
college sophomores. Those were years 


Pastor Bernhard Hillila is a member 
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when the greatest national heroes were 
debunked—and even God was cut 
down to size. Science was exalted and 
religion became old-fashioned in one 
semester. The pendulum often can 
swing quiet easily from a naive gulli- 
bility to a cocky agnosticism. God 
would have us grow to a living faith 
which is well grounded and mature. 

Mark Twain tells us that at the age 
of sixteen he was amazed at how little 
his father knew, but that at twenty-six 
he was surprised to find out how much 
the old man had learned in the last 
ten years! If we now seek out God, 
perhaps we shall be surprised to find 
out how much we have changed in the 
last ten years. 

God Himself, of course, hasn’t 
changed—He has always been the only 
answer big enough for man’s need. 
But our concepts of God haven't al- 
ways been big enough. Perhaps those 
concepts are inadequate even now. As 
the blind men who felt the side, the 
tail, the tusk or the leg of the elephant 
without knowing the whole truth about 
that animal, so we may be content 
with half-truths about God. As young 
adults we are now asked to consider 
how big our God is. 


A Sectarian God? 


We can focus our thoughts on the 
problem by thinking of a specific area 
in which we keep God too small. Let 
us ask: “Whose God is He?” 

Is your God the parochial Lord of 
a special group, or is He the great 
God of mercy to all men? Conrad 
Hoyer reminds us, “The sin of the 
Church has been, and is today, the sin 
of selectiveness.” 

Sometimes we conceive of God as 
interested primarily in ome race. Of 
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course we admit the need to evangel- 
ize the heathen and to make Christians 
of all races, but as far as our Christian 
fellowship is concerned, many feel it 
impossible to accept an inter-racial 
church. But, the Bible is clear: God 
ts color blind. He is our only Savior, 
with redemption for all races. 

Even within one racial group, 
‘Christians are divided often by high 
walls of different national back- 
grounds. We assume that our respon- 
sibility is to “our own kind.” If others 
nad had such a small God, “our kind” 
would never have heard the Gospel. 
Sur evangelism is to welcome alike 
‘ew and Gentile, Asiatic and African, 
Northern European and Southern Eu- 
vopean. 

Then, too, we act as if we some- 
limes assumed that God is especially 
nappy about our particular stripe of 
uutheranism. No doubt pharisaic pray- 
‘ts have been uttered—not by our lips, 
serhaps, but by our hearts—in this 
ashion: ““O Lord, I thank Thee that 

am not as other men: the benighted 
oman Catholics, the austere Presby- 


terians, the rock-and-roll Pentecostals, 
but a lovely Lutheran! O Lord, I praise 
Thee, too, that I am not so exclusive 
as some misguided Lutherans nor yet 
so extremely liberal as others, but of 
that sane middle road in Lutheranism, 
neither given to excessive emotional- 
ism, nor stifled in too stiff a formalism, 
neither too ‘high church,’ nor too ‘low 
church,’ but ‘just right church,’ ‘O 
Lord.” 

Perhaps current merger talks among 
various Lutheran church bodies will 
force us to think bigger thoughts of 
God. Seeing the very wonderful ways 
in which God has blessed some other 
Lutherans may keep us from thinking 
that our brand of synod has any mon- 
opoly on God’s favor. 

There is a danger that we think of 
God as the Lord of select saints: those 
with a particular religious background, 
or those who have had a certain type 
of religious experience, or those with 
a certain special emphasis. Often the 
church becomes a “closed shop” of 
the decent, rather than a fellowship 
of those concerned for the least, the 
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last, and the lost. Surely God doesn’t 
mind if the status quo of our congre- 
gation is upset by newcomers. The 
older brother is asked to join in wel- 
coming a prodigal son that has te- 
hirned. The door should be open to 
invite, as Jesus did, a publican, a har- 
lot, or a thief. Our God is big enough 
in His heart—and in the hearts of His 
own—to include a Matthew, a Mary 
Magdalene, or a Samaritan woman. 


Growing in Knowing Him 

There are dozens of other ways in 
which our idea of God may be too 
small. But we have made quite a step 
in the right direction if we begin to 
see how limited our ideas of God are. 

Realizing our smallness of thought, 
we may be more ready to make the 


journey to the place where God grows 
big—in His Word and in Christ Jesus. 
Prayerful reading of Scripture, the 
spark of mind meeting mind in Chris- 
tian fellowship, the quickening power 
of the Holy Spirit—these are helps 
that will not fail us. 

Growth in knowledge of God re- 
quires effort, not mere drifting. Any- 
thing worthwhile takes work—whether 
to improve an athletic skill or extend 
our knowledge of science. We cannot 
expect to know the riches of God's 
grace without opening ourselves to 
Him. 

Is it not irony that we who seek 
bigness in cars and colleges, think 
small concerning God. We make even 
our cigarettes king-size, because we 
like our pleasure big, and yet we keep 
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our idea of God small, baffled by our 
problems, frustrated by our evil, over- 
whelmed by our needs. 


How big is your God? 


For Discussion 

1. List some ideas of God which 
vou had as a child and have not out- 
grown. What ideas have you out- 
grown ? 

2. Is it right to assume that most 
rneople do not think about God very 
often ? 


3. Phillips lists a number of in- 
adequate ideas of God which are 
worth discussion. 

a) “Conscience” as our God. Why 
is the voice within really inadequate ? 
What corrective do we have? 

b) “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 
Is this adequate? Were Jesus’ person- 
ality and career “mild” ? 

c) “Managing director” concept. If 
God is so vast as not to be concerned 
with our little human needs, is he 
really so big? Do you have a God who 
is so big He knows the sparrow’s fall? 


a SR SR eS 


Lady Motorist—I had to run into a fence to avoid a cow 


standing in the road. 


Judge—Was it a Jersey cow? 
Lady Motorist—! wouldn’t know. | didn’t see its license plate. 


| often pause and wonder 

At fate’s peculiar ways, 
For nearly all our famous men, 
Were born on holidays. 


—tTeens 


A country paper in lowa, with a passion for exclusive news 
stories, carried this editorial notice: 

“We were the first in the state to announce the news of the fire 
of the mammoth paint establishment of Jenkins & Bros. We are 


without foundation.” 


now the first to inform our readers that the report was absolutely 


Boy—Teacher, can a fellow be punished for something he 


hasn‘t done? 
Teacher—Of course not. 


-Boy—Well, | haven’t done my English. 
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There’s fun behind 
the scenes, too... 
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Cast 
Narrator 
Phil—a teen-aged reporter. 
Mr. Bowen—father of Charlie Bowen, 
middle-aged. 
Mrs. Bowen—mother of Charlie Bowen, 
also middle-aged. 
Jean—a_ teen-ager. 
by Shirley—Charlie’s girl, (about 16). 
Ken—a_ teen-ager. 
DORIS J. SMITH Murray—another teen-ager. 
Henry Hoffman—head coach of a football 
team. 
Fred Ennis—line coach of a football team. 
Action 
Prologue—In the Bowen living room. 
Scene 1. In the Bowen living room at night. 
Scene 2. At the Hot Shoppe the following 
night. 
Scene 3. In the coach’s room at the high 
school the following afternoon. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
CHARLIE BOWEN 


Setting for prologue and Scene One: Living room of the Bowen home— 
ere is a big, comfortable lounge chair, a hassock, and another chair. Beside 
e lounge chair is a pile of textbooks and a glass of milk. On the other side 
* the lounge chair is a table with a record player. A rock and roll record is on 
e record player, but it is not playing. 


Prologue 


NarraTOR: This is a mystery story. The mystery is Charlie Bowen. (goes 
er to chair) This is his favorite chair. When Charlie studies trigonometry or 
Merican history or chemistry, he parks his big frame in this chair (pats the 
air seat) reaches over and turns on a rock and roll record (turns on record) 
d settles down. 
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This glass of milk (‘ndicate) is standard equipment when Charlie studies. 
He drinks it to keep in training for his high school football team. He’s captain. 
Of course, Charlie’s folks are pretty proud of him. He’s a popular guy 
and a good student. Among other things, he’s vice president of the senior class 
at Columbus High School. And he belongs to a raft of clubs. Charlie's got a 


girl too—her name is Shirley. 


Does Charlie sound like the average teen-ager? Well, he isn’t because 
there is something different about him. And that difference is what this play is 


about. 


Scene 1 


(Mrs. Bowen enters with a magazine in her hand. Mr. Bowen enters, sits down 
in the lounge chair and reads the newspaper.) 

Mrs. B: Rock and roll. Rock and roll. It’s horrid. I certainly wish Charles 
would get rid of these records. (Turns off record player.) 
(Doorbell rings. Mrs. Bowen opens it. Phil stands there. Note: For a play-in- 
the-round, Phil comes down an aisle and waits while Mrs. Bowen comes over 


to open the door.) 
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This play can be presented in one of 
three ways: 

1. On a stage with the usual props. 

2. As a play-in-the-round, if you have 
no stage in your church. 

3. As a reading, if your league doesn’t 
want to spend time working up a produc- 
tion. 

Play-in-the-Round 

The second technique mentioned above 
is a lot of fun to produce and can be 
used without a stage. Use any large room. 
Imagine that in the center of the room 
is a square stage. Arrange the chairs in 
rows around the stage. An aisle leads to 
each of the four corners of the square 
stage. 

There is no curtain. One spotlight can 
be installed over the center of the stage, 
if possible. 

Action takes place on the stage, and 
props are changed between scenes just as 
if the curtain were closed and the audi- 
ence couldn’t see the stage. Go about 
changing props in a businesslike way—not 
trying to make a big thing out of it, but 
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also not tiptoeing around to put them in 
place. The place of the action on the 
stage can be shifted for each scene. For 
instance, in the first scene you may want 
it in the center of the stage; Scene two 
may be enacted on one side of the square 
stage; Scene three may be on the opposite 
side. 

The actors simply come down the aisle 
to the stage, making no pretense about 
their entrances. This is part of the play- 
in-the-round. There is no rule about “‘not 
turning your back to the audience’’—your 
back will always be turned to one part 
of the audience in this theater technique. 

Props can be stored near an aisle behind 
a screen placed on one side of the room, 


Reading 

If you plan to do the play as a reading, 
rehearsals are important. Since there is no 
action, it is important that the audience 
“sees’’ the action through the voices of 
the readers. Each reader stands (or sits) 
before the audience, with his manuscript 
preferably on a reading stand. ' 


Mrs. B: Oh, hello, Phil. Charles isn’t home yet. He'll be here in a little 
hile. Want to wait for him? 

PuiL: I’m not looking for Charlie. I'd like to talk to you and Mr. Bowen. 
Mr. Bowen looks up from his newspaper and listens.) You see I’m writing 
a article about Charlie for the church paper and I need to ask you some 
testions. 

Mrs. B: Come right on in. 

PHIL: Hi, Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. B: Hello, Phil. What do you want to know about Charlie? 

Mrs. Bowen motions Phil to sit down. She sits on the hassock. Phil pulls out 
otebook and pencil.) 

Put: I guess I'd better start by asking how old Charlie is. 

Mrs. B: He’s 17. Be 18 on January 2. I can remember the day he was born. 
ie was such a cute baby. (Phil writes in notebook.) He weighed six pounds 
ad five ounces. You'd never think it to look at him now. (Prozdly) He's six 
wet two inches and weighs 190 pounds. Oh, maybe you shouldn't put that 

your article, Phil. 

Mr. B: (coughs) Got another question, Phil ? 

Puit: Has Charlie lived here in Columbus all his life? 

Mr. B: (nods) Yep. 

Puit: How long has he been a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church ? 

Mrs. B: Ever since he was a baby. He was baptized there. He made such 
lovely baby in his long white dress and all. And he cried when the minister 
at the water on his head. (Phil writes hurriedly.) 

Mr. B: (dryly) Don’t bother putting that last in the paper, Phil. 

Puit: Has he gone to Sunday school long? 

Mr. B: Yep, all his life. He belonged to the junior choir, to the scouts, 
vd to the Luther League. He’s president of the league now you know. What 
ée, Mother? 

Mrs. B: He was an acolyte, don’t forget. And one year he went to the 
jurch camp. 

- Puri: What's Charlie like around the house. I mean is he quiet? Or loud? 
what ? 

_ Mrs. B: Oh, Charles is all boy. You can hear him when he’s around, all 
vht. That rock and roll, for instance. (Points to record player.) He plays it 
- loud as he can. Oh, he studies hard and all. He does so many things that 
ud and I can hardly keep up with him any more. But lately, Charles has been 
iiferent. He’s more quiet. Sometimes I can hardly get a word out of him. That’s 
usual, isn’t it, dear? 

» Mr. B: (dryly) Yes, dear. 

~PuHIL: What’s the trouble with Charlie? I’ve sort of noticed it at school. 
: not like him to be quiet. 

Mr. B: I don’t know, Phil. Wish I did. I think something's eating him. 

etimes he’s so pre-occupied I have to ask him two or three times if he wants 

atch the pro football game on TV. 
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PHIL: Think it’s something about school? Or maybe it’s his girl, Shirley ? 

Mrs. B: No. No. I don’t think it’s that. You know what I think it is/ 
I think it’s something about the church. 

Pri: You mean he’s mad about something that happened ? 

Mr:. B: Nothing like that. But every time he gets a chance, he argues with 
Dad about religious questions. 

Mr. B: That’s right. He asks things like . . . do I think everything in the 
Bible is true. And one day he wanted to know if I believe Christ is God's Son, 
(gets up and paces around the room) Of course, I believe He is. We say 1 
in the creed, don't we? You know what I told Charlie? I told him, “I certainly 
do.” And I said, “You should know that by now, Charlie. You've been going 
to Sunday school since you were a little fellow. You should know these thing: 
yourself by now,” I told Charlie. “Don’t ask me things like that,” I said. ‘Ask 
the pastor.” 

Mrs. B: Now, now, dear; calm down. I’m sure Charles knows about the 
Bible and Jesus and all. He’s so smart. Why, when he went to catechetical clas: 
Pastor Ramsey told us he was the smartest boy in the class. He knew all the 
answers and learned everything he was supposed to. 

PuiL: I don’t want to pry, or anything, but do you think Charlie's got < 
guilty conscience about something ? 

Mr. B: A guilty conscience! No, nothing like that. (Ss down) He's jus 
going through a phase. He'll get over it—like the measles or mumps. Kid: 
always do if you wait long enough. ¢ 

Put: Well, thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Bowen. I've got to be going now. I'l 
see that you get extra copies of the paper when it comes out. 

Mrs. B: We're so glad you talked to us. I’m sure Charles will be pleasec 
to know you're writing him up. 

Mr. B: Hope you get a good story. 

PHIL: Thanks. Good night. 


Scene 2 


(Setting: A teen-age hang-out called “Hot Shoppe.” Stagehands take off th 
easy chair, hassock, books, milk, and the other chair. They put on stage tw 
short rows of chairs facing each other, A table is placed between the rows o 
chairs to represent a booth in the hang-out. A small table and a couple of chan 
can be placed on the other side of the stage. Throughout this scene a coupl 
of teen-agers can sit at this table softly talking and laughing while the dialogu 
comes from the players sitting m the booth. Throughout this scene the recor. 
player is playing softly. Four teen-agers are seated at the Booth.) 

(Phil enters and greets the couple at the small table. Then he goes ove 
to the booth and greets the four teen-agers sitting there. A waitress enters an 
gets orders—coke and soft drinks will do—from the couple at the small tab! 
and from the teen-agers in the booth. She goes out and comes back almo: 
immediately with the order.) 

PuiL: I’m doing a story on Charlie Bowen for our church paper. He's 
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theel at church, you know. And I want to do a feature on him. Can you give 
‘e some information on him? (Pulls out notebook and pencil.) 

JEAN: Where is Charlie, Shirley? How come he didn’t come to the Hot 
aoppe tonight ? 

SHIRLEY: I don’t know, Jean. He said he had something to do tonight. 

KEN: Hey, what’sa matter with Old Charleyhorse, anyway. We never see 
‘m around here anymore. Used to stay till the place was closed. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, he’s got religion or something. Charlie’s terrific. But he 
ikes his religion too seriously. 

PuHiL: What do you mean, Shirley ? 

SHIRLEY: Every time we go out on a date he keeps bringing up stuff about 
ligion, like the Bible. Half the time I don’t know what he’s talking about. 
get so tired of it. It’s like dating a saint. 

JEAN: I'd get bored, too. 

SHIRLEY: Then he'll get in a funny mood and won’t talk for an hour. 

Murray: Maybe Charlie can’t get a word in edgewise. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, you funny man. Every date we've had in the last three weeks 
e’s talked about religion. I don’t think religion’s important. I can think of 
lot of things I'd rather talk about than religion. 

Murray: In your case I can think of two: one, the doggie roast after the 
ame next Saturday; and two, the doggie roast after the game next Saturday. 

SHIRLEY: Don’t be crude, Murray. 

KEN: If religion isn’t important, how come you go to church and Luther 


eague? 
SHIRLEY: My mother makes me go to church. I wouldn’t go if it weren't 
ot her. And league? Well Charlie goes .. . so I go. 


PuiL: Does Charlie talk about religion to anyone else? 

KEN: Well, it’s like this, man. The other night we were talking about what 
ou would do if you were driving and you saw this car coming right at you. 
‘ou knew you were going to smash head-on with the other car. What would 
ou do? 

PHIL; What happened ? 

SHIRLEY: I said I’d scream and close my eyes. 

JEAN: I said I'd probably pray. 

PHIL: What did Charlie say? (Writes in notebook) 

Murray: You know what? He said, what would you do if you wanted 
» pray then and couldn’t. As if you weren’t sure God was listening. As if you 
ouldn’t reach Him. What a crazy answer! 

KEN: I don’t think it’s crazy, Murray. I think Charlie is mixed up. Maybe 
e’s trying to find some answer. 

| Pui: Sounds to me, Ken, like he’s trying to find God. 

JEAN: Don’t be silly. God’s there all the time. 

KEN: God’s there all the time if you want to think that He is. Personally 
just don’t happen to think that He is there. 

Murray: Why worty about God when you're going to smash up? You 
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gotta use your head and get out of the jam. 

Pui: I wonder why Charlie’s thinking like this? 

JEAN: I don’t know, but I sure wish he'd quit. Remember when Gail 
almost drowned last month at the picnic and we talked about whether you live 
after death? Charlie got me so mixed up then that I didn’t know what to think. 

Puit: Do you think Charlie’s trying to find answers—that’s why he’s 
asking questions ? 

SHIRLEY: You know, sometimes you're better off if you just don’t ask 
questions like that. (goes over to record player and changes record.) 

Ken: It’s all right to ask questions, man. Only sometimes you don’t come 
up with a healthy answer. I hate guys that follow the party line in the church 
and don’t think for themselves. Then they tell me I’m nuts for not believing 
in God. You know? At least I've done some thinking on my own. 

JEAN: (indignantly) Party line! Listen. I go to church and I believe in 
a lot of things you learn there. If you’re so smart. Ken, how can you ever find 
God if you doubt that he’s there? Like Charlie does. Charlie’s mixed up. But 
he’s never going to find God if he keeps on asking questions. You know what ? 
If he keeps on, he’s not going to believe in anything, like you, Ken. (Shirley 
turns record on loud. Players exit.) 


Scene 3 


(Setting: Coachs’ room at the high school. Stagehands remove all props except 
three chairs and a table. The chairs are placed off-center on the stage. Immediately 
action starts at the head of the aisle as two men—Henry Hoffman and Fred 
Ennis move down the aisle onto the stage, talking. The men are football coaches 
and are dressed in clothes a coach might wear at football practice. Head coach 
Henry Hoffman tosses a football in the air as he walks down the aisle, followed 
by line coach Fred Ennis carrying practice equipment.) 

ENNIS: If the line is as good in the games as it’s been in scrimmage, Henry, 
we've got a good season coming up. (Losses equipment on table. Pulls off a 
sweater he’s wearin ign) 

HOFFMAN: Did you notice the strategy of Murray Davis. He’s a smart 
back. There’s a kid with a head on his shoulders. 

(Phil comes whistling down an aisle and onto stage.) 

HOFFMAN: Hi, Phil. How’s the feature writer for the school paper? You 
want to quote me on the chances of our team winning the eastern district football 
championship this season ? 

PHIL: (/avghing) Nope. Not now. I'll get that later. Right now I’m in- 
terested in Charlie Bowen. 

HOFFMAN: Oh? (sits on chair) Have a chair, Phil. (Phd sits.) What about 
Charlie Bowen ? 

PHIL: Have you noticed any change in Charlie lately? I've been interview- 
ing his folks and the kids he runs around with, and Shirley. They say Charlie’s 
been different lately. 

HoFFMAN: To tell you the truth, Phil, I have. As a matter of fact—off, 
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e record—I talked with Charlie about this the other day. 

PHIL: Can you tell me what the trouble is, coach? 

HOFFMAN: From my own experience, Phil, I'd say he’s trying to figure out 
st what he believes—believes about his faith. He’s going through a period of 
nubting. 

ENNIS: (s/tting on table) You didn’t tell me this, Henry. Why, that’s ri- 
culous. I had Charlie in my Sunday school class last year. He never asked any 
‘estions. In fact, I wouldn’t have encouraged questions about doubt if he had 
ked them. 

_ HOFFMAN: Well, Fred, that’s last year. Charlie’s grown a lot. And he’s 
st one to be satisfied with somebody else’s ideas any more. He wants to develop 
s own. A good thing, too. 

ENNIS: Henry, doubting your faith is a sign of weakness. It’s a sign you 
n't believe. 

PuiL: Why do you say that, Coach Ennis? 

ENNIS: Take Charlie—if he had really learned to be a good Christian, he 
duldn’t have doubts. He is being influenced by some of our teachers here 

high school who don’t believe. 

HOFFMAN: I'd say Charlie’s doubts are natural. They are a sign of a healthy 
nristian Fred. It’s a sign that his old ideas are too small for him. And he’s 
"ing to reshape them himself—he’s trying to be a mature Christian. Maybe 
me teachers here did influence his thinking, Fred. But you can get into a 
‘tiod of doubting by experiences you're having just as well as by coming 
to contact with non-believing teachers. 

PuiL: You sound like you’ve been a doubter, Coach Hoffman. 

HOFFMAN: Yes, and I know what Charlie’s going through. I went through 
when I was a little older than Charlie is now. And I’ve gone through periods 

doubts since then. But when I come out of each one, I feel stronger. I know 
nat I believe—not because of a creed I’ve learned, or because of somebody's 
aching or preaching. But because I know for myself. You know, people who 
wer question things about their faith, just don’t think about it. They accept it. 
ney never grow—just stay where they are. 

Put: Have you talked to Charlie much about this ? 

HoFFMAN: Some. But he’s been discussing his doubts with Pastor Ramsey. 
suggested to Charlie that he talk to him. 

ENNIS: That’s the best thing you’ve said here, Henry. Pastor Ramsey will 
vaighten Charlie out in a hurry. 

HoFrrMaN: I think he'll help Charlie. He’s guiding him and letting him 
ik. But I don’t think he’s going to tell Charlie the answers. This is something 
u've got to live through yourself. And it isn’t easy. 

_ Pui: I’ve got to be going now. I’m supposed to interview Pastor Ramsey 
xt about Charlie. 

HOFFMAN? Remember, Phil. This is off the record. 

Puit: Yeah, I know. Boy, I think I’ve got the mystery exposed, but the 
‘ution Charlie will have to write for himself. 
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HERE | STAND 


faith must be 


a personal matter 


by WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


I 


N a moment of crisis in his life 
when enemies were trying to mak 
him back down on his beliefs, Martir 
Luther said, ‘““Here I stand, I cannot d 
otherwise. So help me, God.” 

To be able to take a stand is th 
mark of a conscientious believer. It i 
a sign of faith. 

Faith is a personal thing. It has t 
be “my faith,” not just the faith o: 
my parents or the faith of my church 
When I take a stand, it has to be ‘my’ 
stand. Certainly I need the faith o 
others. Without church and parent: 
and religious teachers, I would no 
have a faith I could call my own. With 
out the continuing environment of my 
church and parents and pastor anc 
friends, my faith might easily becom 
distorted, false, prejudiced from my 
personal desires. It might not be Chris 
tian at all. Without these continuin; 
Christian influences, I might only hav: 
faith in myself—or not even that. 

Merely knowing about something 1 
not having faith. I may know wha 
Jesus taught, what is in the Bible anc 
in the catechism, what my pasto 
preaches and my mother lives by. - 
may know the moral standards of mi 
friends and the laws of my society. Bu 
this remains mere knowledge, perfec 
or imperfect, partial or complete, un 
til I personally am convinced that som« 
of this knowledge is true for me ir 
my present situation. So true that | 
will now act in accord with this. Nov 


Put yourself in this pulpit 
What are you preaching’ 


=> 
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it is faith. Where I am ready to live 
by what I believe, there I have faith. 
And there I can say, “Here I stand. 
God help me.” 

This present faith of mine may only 
be partly Christian. It is probably full 
of imperfections. It may even be un- 
true in the eyes of my family, my so- 
ciety, or even God. But for this mo- 
ment, it is mine. It is my present faith. 
Whether I bother to put it into words 
or not. Whether I support it by only 
a moment’s thought, a small action, or 
give my life for it, it is my faith and 
here I stand. 

I don’t think I really understood 
this the day I was confirmed. And I’m 
not sure I fully understand it now. 
When I stood at the altar and said 
my vows of confirmation, I thought it 
was enough to say “yes,” to what the 
church confessed to be true. I thought 
I was obligated to agree with what 
the pastor taught me. I think I spoke 
my ‘yes’ sincerely, but whether it 
really stood for my faith, I’m not so 
sure. 

Since that time I have discovered 
that day after day, moment by moment, 
I must make decisions. And when I do, 
I must take my stand—on matters small 
and large—in relation to the convic- 
tions deep within me. I cannot stand 
anywhere else and be honest with my- 
self. Sometimes I wish I could. If I 
could believe exactly as my parents do, 
or in all things as my church teaches, 
I would have fewer doubts and wor- 
ties, fewer feelings of guilt—and so 
would my folks. But I can’t. I have to 
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be honest above all in my relation to 
my God—my faith. My faith may be 
wrong, small, weak. But I dare not 
pretend it is something it isn’t. 

But faith changes. Not for every- 
body, and not in any deliberate man- 
nef, nor at a given rate. Those in 
their teens and early twenties are 
usually quite conscious of the changes 
in their faith, especially those on the 
negative side. 

Statements of the catechism that I 
once memorized with my mind, but 
did not know by “heart,” are now in 
varying degrees part of my faith. Some 
parts are now possessed by me. I live 
by them. But there are other parts that 
still mean little or nothing to me, 
whether I remember them or not. My 
faith is changing. It has changed as 
I have matured and experienced and 
thought and made decisions and been 
guided. It will change, must change, 
even as'I do—and my decisions are 
different and problems more complex 
and intellect better sharpened and 
knowledge deepened. 

Luther said, ‘““Here I stand, I can- 
not do otherwise.’ Here was a step, 
a platform, a plane upon which he had 
never stood before and would never 
stand again. Obviously, never before 
or after would there be circumstances 
exactly like the Diet at Worms on 
April 18th, 1520, when he was on trial 
and had to make an answer. His stand 
was relative to that day and hour and 
situation—just as this one this morn- 
ing, right now, is for me. On the 19th 
of April, Luther stood somewhere else 
—not radically different, maybe not 
noticeably different, but in different 
circumstances. And so tomorrow I will 
be somewhere else. My faith will have 
grown—one way or another, because 
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of this experience and others this aft- 
ernoon and this evening. 

Happy is the man, like Luther, 
whose faith grows in the right direc- 
tion, toward God and His truth. 

If the faith of anyone, especially 
young people, does not change, does 
not grow, does not deepen, then, like 
all else in life, it will shrivel up, and 
eventually die. If the faith of a teen- 
age boy or girl is the same as it was 
in early Sunday School, then that faith 
is in danger of stagnation. And the 
danger is that something else with 
more life in it, will wash out the 
stagnant entirely. 

Part of the growing that teeners do 
in their faith, comes through doubt- 
ing. Most young folks my age begin 
to wonder why—about everything. I 
even wonder why I wonder why. I 
don’t really want to disagree with 
everything I’m told by long-respected 
authorities. But I have a tendency to. 
This causes all sorts of miserable feel- 
ngs within me, leads me to unpredict- 
able actions even to myself, often 
makes me unstable, and sometimes 
make me wonder whether I believe in 
anything at all—and ever will. 

Yet I am told by others who have 
gone through a similar experience that 
this is often necessary, because of 
these doubts I will grow. My faith 
will deepen. My convictions crystal- 
“ze, until someday—soon I hope, I 
will be able to say, “Here I stand’ not 
enly with conviction, but confidence 
‘hat my conviction is sound in the eyes 
»f God. 

_\Teenagers who have grown up in 
Pie Lutheran Church are conscious, 
‘Iso, that Luther was right in adding, 
\God help me.” Not only did he want 
rod’s help in facing the possible re- 


sults of that trial, and possible tor- 
ture and death, but he also needed 
God's help in keeping and deepening 
his faith. So even as he said, “Here I 
stand,” he needed God's help to say 


it. We do, too. 
II 


We Lutheran young folks know 
something of where Luther stood, 
where our church stands—in the sense 
that no matter how she moves, she 
stays on an identifiable road. We are 
moving somewhere along that road. 
Here are some signposts, prominent 
in Our growing convictions. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


I will tell you first about the high- 
way on which | have been traveling: 
The Word of God as found in the 
Bible. Long ago—longer than I can 
remember—I was put on it and told 
it was God’s highway, I was assured 
that if I stayed on it, I would keep 
meeting God, not just at the end of 
the road but all along the way. 

Many people testified to that, in- 
cluding Martin Luther. I believed 
them, because they were people in 
whom I had great confidence, people 
whom I loved. They included my par- 
ents and pastor and church school 
teachers. I have found that they did 
not mislead me, though there have 
been times when I had good occa- 
sion to doubt. I have met God by 
traveling this road. But it is a differ- 
ent road to me now than when I first 
began to use it. At first, it seemed 
like a cobble-stone road, composed of 
so many individual blocks, so many 
verses, so many chapters of the Bible. 
Then, as I grew older and was able 
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to travel faster along it, it became 
more like long sections of concrete— 
individual books of Scripture, some 
longer, some shorter, some smoother, 
some rougher; some well-used, others 
little used: some I could coast over, 
others I had to pull hard to get across. 

Along this highway I met many 
people, the characters of the Bible and 
its writers—some going my way, some 
a very different way; some so like me 
I could understand their language, 
others so unlike me they remained 
strangers: people like Adam and Cain, 
Abraham and Joseph, like David and 
Saul, Israel and Job, like Peter and 
Judas, Isaiah, Amos, John, Paul—and 
above all, Jesus. From them I learned 
something of what was ahead of me 
in life—its dangers and its delights. 
From them I learned to know myself 
a little better, the good and the evil 
in me. From them, I learned much 
of what is right and wrong in God’s 
sight, wise or foolish. I was given 
many new ideas. But most of all, these 
characters and writers of the past in- 
troduced me to God—and not just to 
my Creator and Lord, but to my lov- 
ing Father and saving Friend. 

When today, I confess faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God, I am not 
saying something theoretical. I am not 
saying I understand it all or that it is 
all of equal value. I am saying that it 
has been as I read and studied the 
Bible, and as I heard its message 
taught and preached and pictured and 
exemplified to me—I kept meeting 
God. Nowhere along this road of the 
Word has this happened to me so 
often, so vividly and comfortingly and 
convincingly, as when I walked with 
Jesus Christ. This is what it means 
for me to say that—like Martin Lu- 
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ther—I have found the Word of God 
to be the means of grace. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


I want to tell next of a particular 
experience which has meant so much 
to me—an experience that came to me 
as I walked along this road with 
Christ. It is, of course, no discovery 
of mine. My parents and teachers and 
pastor have had the same experience. 
They told me about it. They got me 
ready for it—as far as anyone can. But 
it is like being told about a glorious 
view that one can get from the top of 
a coming hill. You hear it described; 
you believe it is there. But you are not 
prepared to imagine what it is really 
like, until you have actually seen it. 
Then—and forever after—you keep 
telling about it to others, so that they 
won't miss it. But you know you can't 
describe it so that they can see is as it 
really is. They will have to come to 
the top of the hill and see for them- 
selves. 

For me, it has been the experience 
of God saying to me: “I want you to 
live a life of humble love and un- 
selfish service toward all men always. 
I will be satisfied with nothing less.” 
But in that very moment my heart 
sinks in hopeless dispair, because I 
know I have not been like that. I 
can't be, even to the degree I want to. 

But when my despair is most hope- 
less, I hear God adding: “I can do 
for you what you cannot do for your- 
self. I can make you into such a 
person. I will, if you will trust me 
and stay close to me. I am ready to 
accept you just as you are.” But this 
is something which God does not 
merely say to me. This God makes 
me see—when I come close to the 
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cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
This is the experience which Paul and 
Luther called: justification by faith. 
Here I stand and here I will build 
my Christian life. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


This walk with Christ has given 
me something else I  cherish—It 
doesn’t mean that I can do anything 
{ want to. I am not free from my in- 
ability to write a good poem or solve 
all the hard problems of my life. J 
am not free from all temptations or 
doubts or mistakes or troubles or 
even physical pain. I am certainly not 
‘ree from the high demands of being 
ust and forgiving and loving. I am 
rot entirely free from the power of sin. 
But I am free from the central worry 
of my life: Myself and my future. All 
this is now in God’s hands. I am not 
subject to any law: I am free to be 
what I need to be—freed by God’s 
wove and power. 

I am free, and no man can really 
vind me. I am free of fear and worry. 
am one of God’s free children. I 
an relax. I can even make mistakes, 
without worrying lest they defeat me. 


MINTS 


Yet this freedom is demanding. 
While I am under no external obli- 
gation, I am bound by a most power- 
ful inner one. My will is no longer 
mine. It is God’s. 


PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS 


God calls me to a particular service: 
Saving men, bringing men to know 
God and then the fellowship of com- 
mon sonship under Him. This is 
what is called the universal priest- 
hood of believers. It means not only 
that every man is free to come before 
God in worship without the aid of 
any mediator save Christ. It means 
also that every man who comes to 
know God by faith in Christ, is called 
by him to be a priest to others—to 
bring others into that relationship. We 
are ambassadors for Christ, God mak- 
ing his appeal through us. God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self, and entrusts to us the message of 
reconciliation. 

This is my calling and years, and 
will continue to be so long ‘as we both 
shall live. “Here I stand. I cannot 
do otherwise.” This is my faith now. 
This is my testimony. So help me God. 


Be certain that whoever reads parts of this speech, believes what he is 
»resenting. If several readers give sections, be sure that each has the con- 
victions of that section. If not, don’t use them. 

This presentation may be read (after careful study and partial memori- 


vation) as a formal presentation. It may provide the basis for a panel 
‘liscussion, each leaguer being responsible for an idea presented. It may 
»e used as resource material from which speakers draw to help them for- 
aulate in their own words what they believe. 

Be sure that whatever is said, is sincere. 

As it stands it is too long. Cut to suit your situation. Paragraphs marked 

vith a line in the margin can be dropped. So can others. 
Part one can be used by itself. 
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FARM PARTY 


you can pin the 
tail on a 


real donkey 


Whether you live in the city or in 
the country, you can have fun at this 
farm party. If one of your leaguers 
has a vacant barn, you've got your 
decorations all made. If you live at 
the corner of Broadway and Vine, 
you'll have trouble locating a real 
barn. But put your heads together with 
some other leaguers, and you can make 
your social room into a completely dif- 
ferent place. 


animal hunt 


Before the party starts, hide peanuts 
or wrapped candy around the room. 
Divide the leagues into teams, depend- 
ing upon the size of the group. Call 
them cats, cows, horses, pigs, and 
ducks. 

At a signal the hunt begins. When- 
ever a piece of candy is found, the 
leaguer must kneel at the spot and 
imitate the sound of his animal until 
the leader of this team comes to claim 
the candy. Only leaders of teams may 
pick up the candy. 


poor pussy 
This is an old game, but it’s loads 
of fun. Leaguers form a circle, seated 
or standing. Someone is selected to 
be the pussy. He kneels before each 
leaguer and pathetically meows. The 
leaguer must pat him on the head and 
say, “Poor Pussy.” If the leaguer is 
able to do this three times without 
laughing or smiling, Pussy moves on 
and tries his luck somewhere else. As 
soon as someone smiles, that. person 

changes places with Pussy. 


swat the fly 
Leaguers form a circle with one 
player inside. A box is in the center 
on the floor. The swatter has a roll 
of newspaper and goes around the 


} 
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circle, finally swatting someone with 
the roll of paper. Then he must run 
‘0 the box with the swatted person in 
sursuit, drop the “‘fly swatter’ in the 
>ox, and try to return to the swatted 
yerson’s place before being swatted 
umself. The person swatted, snatches 
ap the abandoned “fly swatter’’ and 
ittempts to swat the former swatter. 
[he game continues with the new 
watter going around the circle. 


doing the chores 
Divide the group into teams. Each 
eam is to present a farm chore in 
santomime. The other teams are to 
suess what it is. Give points to the 
eam that guesses the pantomime cor- 
ectly. 


baa, baa, black sheep 
Take one victim at a time into the 
oom. Blindfold him and instruct him 
0 say “Baa, baa, black sheep” just 
s you do. Tell him it wasn’t just 
ight, to say it again, and open his 
aouth more. When he says it the third 
ime, he opens his mouth wider, and 
little salt is thrown into his mouth. 


on the farm, in the lake 


A straight line is marked down the 

enter of the floor. One side is called 
‘on the farm’ and the other side, “in 
ne lake.” 
_ All the leaguers stand on one side. 
When the leader calls out “on the 
atm” or “in the lake,” the players 
aust jump backward or forward, de- 
ending upon which side is called. 

Try to make the leaguers jump at 
ne wrong time. For example, call “on 
ne farm’ when they are on that side 
‘ready. Anyone making a wrong 
amp must leave the game. The win- 
ver is the last one remaining. 


feeding the animals 


Another trick game which can be 
played only once. Before starting, sug- 
gest that those who have already 
played should not take part in the 
feeding. 

The uninitiated form a ring in the 
center of the room. Place a piece of 
blackberry or lemon meringue pie in 
a dish on the floor. The leaguers that 
are told that each will be given the 
name of some animal and these names 
are to be kept in strict confidence. Go 
around the circle and whisper to each 
participant the same name—pzg. 

Explain that when a player's name 
is called, he is to rush forward and 
take a bite out of the pie, saying that 
two or three people may have the 
same name. 

To prolong matters, call out various 
animals—cat, dog, cow, etc. When 
there is no response, look around sur- 
prised and instruct each impressively 
to keep the name of the animal he 
represents in his mind. Then yell 
“Pig,” and the fun begins. 


singing 

Be sure to sing sometime during 
the party. You may want to have this 
fellowship right before refreshments 
or immediately afterward. Sing some 
farm songs you know like “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,’ “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
etc. 

If you have the space, your leaguers 
may go for an out-and-out old-fash- 
ioned square dance. If you don’t have 
the money to hire a square dance com- 
bo, there are some excellent square 
dance records that you can borrow or 
buy. 
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By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Desk Set 
(20th-Fox) 

Progress, spelled A-U-T-O-M-A-T- 
I-O-N, comes to the research depart- 
ment of a big broadcasting company. 
Who's bringing it? Spencer Tracy, 
bachelor. Who’s resisting it? Kathryn 
Hepburn, likewise. Who's going to 
win out? Well, let’s just say that prog- 
ress cannot be denied but, on the other 
hand, women are here to stay! 

A rollicking, romantic comedy- 
drama of life and love at the office, 
with an IBM “Emmarac’ (Electro- 
Magnetic Memory and Research Arith- 
metical Calculator) as the villian. 
Champagne flows a bit freely at the 
office party, but, otherwise, every- 
thing’s pretty well aboveboard and the 
triangle involving Spence and Katy 
and long-time suitor Gig Young is a 
real laugh riot. In CinemaScope and 
DeLuxe Color. 
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Loving You 
(Paramount) 
It was inevitable, of course, that 
some top producer (in this case Hal 
Wallis) would try his hand at making 
the highly controversial rock’n roll 
Elvis Presley acceptable to the general 
public. A sensation in the entertain- 
ment world, Elvis possesses a talent 
for stampeding youthful audiences 
Withal he maintains a pokerface ex- 
pression with an occasional half-smile 
altho other parts of him gyrate wildly 
By focusing the camera fairly higt 
up (head and shoulders mostly) and 
by giving him at least one ballad-type 
(title) song which he sings half-voice, 
things are bearably restrained. That 
is, unless you gag on that ultra-fancy 
costume that he wears at one point in 
the show! His fans will love his 12 
numbers (best samples: “Let Me Be 
Your Teddy Bear’ and “Lonesome 
Cowboy’’). 


Story line follows career of an over- 
ight sensation, such as he, in the 
ands of two adults, Wendell Corey 
nd Lizbeth Scott, western band leader 
nd publicity gal respectively, who 
romote the lad into the spotlight of a 
ationwide TV spot. Dolores Hart 
uakes for an appealing romance 
agle. Songs are strongly backed up 
ith The Jordanaires, male quartet and 
resley’s recording musicians. In Vista- 
ision and Technicolor. 


Eugene Hoeftman previews about a 


dozen new movies each month. He 
selects the better ones for review in 


LUTHER LIFE. 


rock ‘n roll 


type ‘n file 
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LOVE AND WAR 


[OMGE MAGES ON SINGULDE RTO 
DATING. By Joyce Jackson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 215 pages. 
$3.95. 

In my library I have reserved one 
long shelf which contains books under 
this heading: Volumes My Two 
Daughters Must Read Before They 
Are 14 Years Old. 

Joyce Jackson's Guide to Dating is 
now resting on that shelf! And, if I 
know my daughters, when they have 
completed their first (and it won’t be 
their last) trip through this book, they 
will make it a point to say to their 
father the next time he gets back 
home: “Dad, thanks a million for in- 
cluding this book on our ‘must’ read- 
ing list!’’ 

“Successful dating is possible for 
any girl, if she will give certain mat- 
ters her close attention. This book is 
designed to give you that help.” That's 
Joyce Jackson’s aim, and her aim is 
nigh perfect! 
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Look at some of the titles—and the 
content material is as stimulatingly 
helpful‘as the titles: “How Hard 
Should a Girl Be Hard-To-Get?” 
“How Steady Should a Girl Go?’ 
“How Possible Is It To Understanc 
Parents ?”” ““How Possible Is It To Un 
derstand Boys?” “A Pick-Up—Wher 
If Ever?” “How Many Chances Doe: 
a Girl Have?” “How Can I Keep thi 
One I Love, Loving Me?” 

Young lady, it matters not how 
much you think you’re an authority on 
dating, Joyce Jackson can improve you 
immensely, if you'll let her! 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


BATTLE HYMN. By Dean E. Hess. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 246 Pages—$3.95. 
“Sensational!’’ That’s my idea of 

this action-packed and heart-warming 

story of a man of God who served as 

a fighter pilot and who served human: 
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y by rescuing thousands of Korean 
‘phans from the Communists. 

What makes this book interesting? 
Vell, every page is full of adventure 
-the adventure of Colonel Hess as a 
zhter pilot in combat, and the in- 
edible opposite, his role as a Protes- 
mt minister. The contrasts of these 
70 professions hold your interest in 
¢ book so that you will turn page 
ter page to find out if the two can 
irvive together. 

What makes the book informative ? 
du travel on combat missions with 
slonel Hess to Germany and almost 

over South Korea. You will find 
t how Korean people live, work, and 
ay, and you will learn facts about 
prea itself. But the tremendous thing 
ithe actual feelings of people of war. 
ne book tells of ithe torture, killings, 
sanity, and the blood of war. In read- 
2, you will see that they are the same 
imans as we. 

‘From the fine Christian life Dean 
Hess lived, both as a minister and 
‘ombat fighter pilot, you will obtain 
inspiration that you will never for- 
. | would recommend this book for 
«ty Luther League. 

TED VALENTINI 

Ttimore, Mad. 


“PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
utenberg they got the broad liberal 
“education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
ywlete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


“SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THERE IS NO END. By R. Dean 
Goodwin. New York: Friendship 
Press. 126 pages. 

Mr. Goodwin's book presents a pic- 
ture of the Mission Field: USA. 

The home mission fields which are 
brought to attention are Lower East 
Side New York, San Francisco, Ken- 
tucky Mountains, South Dakota, Negro 
schools in the South, and towns which 
arise from business booms. 

A mission of special interest is the 
one in San Francisco which is oper- 
ated to serve the Scandinavian sailors 
who come on commercial ships and 
need aid. The most interesting point 
concerning this mission is the fact that 
the Scandinavian Church sends mis- 
sionaries to the United States. 

It would be wonderful if all teen- 
agers had an opportunity to read this 
book. It very definitely shows the need 
for missionaries in our own country. 

R. Dean Goodwin sums up the en- 
tire message of his book in the final 
paragraph: “There is no end to God’s 
power; there is no end to the service 
that his church can give; there is no 
end to the help he will need from 
you and me.” 

GERALD KRUM 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 


Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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Quiet Time 


As we open our Bible to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 
ture with thousands of other teenagers. Let’s pray for each other that Jesus will 
step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


by DAR ROA 


/ 1 Corinthians 14:20-40 


Strong motivation to earnest ef- 
fort in school in 20. Find a focus for 
all action in 26b. “‘Edification’’ means 
to build up; an edifice is a building. 


Good guidance in 40. 
2 1 Corinthians 15:1-28 
Can you find a better name than 
Resurrection Chapter for this one? 
Underline and linger on each /f. 
What's the heart of the Gospel, 3-4? 
How would you explain evidences of 


Christ’s resurrection to a skeptic? How 
important is Easter, 17? 


1 Corinthians 15:29-58 

Even Paulhadconstant 
struggles, 30. Look up words you 
don’t understand. How important you 
are to God! He plans that you live 
with Him forever! Memorize 57. 
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1 Corinthians 16 


How realistic Christians are 
From the doctrinal heights of 15 wi 
move quickly to the practical. Dar 
you act on 2? Love, not law, is thi 
Christian’s guide, 14, 22, 24. 


2 Corinthians 1 


When trials become unbearable 
find comfort in 4-5. Christians are no 
always bubbling, 9-10. We are no 
asked to rejoice in our feelings, but ir 
the fact of Christ’s love for us am 
the possibility of our comfortin; 
others. Did you catch the import 0: 
prayer in 11? 


2 Corinthians 2 


Study forgiveness 7. Forgive 
ness is like the aroma of a crushec 
rose. The lovely flower could have sen! 
up a thorn to scratch the foot tha) 
smashed it. But it doesn’t. See 14f 
for the Christian’s aroma. 


2 Corinthians 3 

Underline the “you are’ pas- 
ges 2-3, letting them soak in. What 
nd of letter was read when folks 
ought of you yesterday ? What about 
morrow ? 


" 2 Corinthians 4 

Paul responds to those in Cor- 
ith who question his ministry with 
e reminders in chapters 2 and 3 that 
has been triumphant, accredited, and 
orious. Here he adds that it has been 
ll of heartaches also, yet “we do not 
se heart” (1, 16). Why ? 


2 Corinthians 5 

What's the contrast between liv- 
g in a tent and a house? See 1. Tents 
¢ temporary. Paragraph one is a 
rious guarantee of a permanent 
pme built by God. Verse 15 is a 
mple, classic summary of the Bible’s 
sic message. 17, too, needs memoriz- 

2 Corinthians 6 


ij 

0 Paul continues to defend his 
otives, bringing it to a climax by 
». Strange that a man of his calibre 
‘ould have to defend his reputation. 
: least 28 phrases here characterize 
ul’s ministry. Can you find them? 
9 they match your exeprience? 


i 2 Corinthians 7 


We can excuse Paul for leaving 
2 subject of sympathy and coming 
ck to it again. We do the same in 
sense letters that convey turbulent 
clings. Marvelous (10) how God 
a use even grief to His glory. Do 
u find a phrase from ‘Just As I Am” 


in 5? Underline ‘But God” in 6! Did 
you catch in 1 the value of “the prom- 


ises’’ ? 
12 2 Corinthians 8 
A most valuable secret of suc- 
cess waits for you in chapters 8 and 
9. The lives of J. C. Penney and R. G. 
LeTourneau are evidence. Grace 
means a gift to the undeserving. No- 
tice that the Macedonians, though ex- 
tremely poor, “gave according to their 
means . . . and beyond their means.” 
2 Corinthians 9 


13 It was not necessary to use the 
Macedonian generosity as a challenge, 
for the Corinthians were of like cali- 
bre, Paul suggests. The gift in ques- 
tion was a fund being raised to assist 
the poor, persecuted Christians in Jer- 
usalem. Look at yourself through 
9:6ff. Underline “God is able” in 8 
2 Corinthians 10 


14 Paul’s enemies called him a 
weakling. They mistook his patience 
for softness. His defense in 3ff is a 
good guide for us. Why waste time 
trying to meet the world on its own 
ground? What are the “weapons of 


our warfare’, 4? 
15 2 Corinthians 11 

While our becoming Christian 
cost God His Son, it costs us only a 
willingness to accept His free gift. 
Consider the cost of becoming mature 
Christians! Paul pours out his heart 
here. Lean into his experiences with 
your imagination. 
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2 Corinthians 12 

/ 6 Few passages mean more to 
sick saints than this chapter. Paul un- 
loads a personal cross. It hindered his 
ministry, he felt. But God knows best. 
Instead of removing the difficulty, 
God supplied grace sufficient to meet 
this need. He always does! Underline 


Dg 
17 2 Corinthians 13 

Sin is serious! Referring to 
Deut. 19, Paul suggests that evidence 
is abundant that some in Corinth 
weren't taking his warnings very seri- 
ously. When he arrives, he will have to 
deal severely. Such is true when Christ 


comes again. 
18 Galatians 1 
Paul prefers to be known as 
not merely a saved sinner but as a 
serving saved sinner. His message is 
sure. What was he so excited about? 
See any parallel in Paul’s life and 
yours? 23 is so true of Christianity. 
Galatians 2 


19 What if Paul had yielded to 

the pressure of adding law to Gospel, 

5? Terrific summary in 16 of our Luth- 

eran emphasis. Linger long on 20. It’s 

both majestic and personal. 
Galatians 3 


2 0 Bold is the contrast between 
being saved by what we do (Law) or 
by what Christ has done (Gospel). Yet 
both are important! What's the pur- 
pose of each? Answer each of Paul’s 
questions in your own words. 
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2] Galatians 4 

Would you rather be a slave 
or a son? Which are you? Think 
through your advantages as a son, an 
heir! ““Abba, Father’” means a warm, 
“Dear, dear Father’. Are you keeping 
any loved ones in travail because they 
are uncertain of your relation to 


Christ, 19? 
22 Galatians 5 

This first phrase echoes the 
clear blast of silver trumpets. Is it pos- 
sible to fall away, 4? Strong language 
in 12, but a life and death matter de- 
serves it. The use of our freedom, 13. 
Why does love loom so large in a 
Christian’s vocabulary ? 

Galatians 6 


23 Match 5:23 with 6:1. Are 2 


and 5 contradictory? No, complimen- 
tary! Both are true! Law of life in 7. 
Terrify you? Then ask for forgiveness 
and a fresh start. Take heart with 9. 
Did you overlook 6? Short, yet full 
of motivation, to tell our mature 
Christian friends what Christ means 
to us. Does 14 adequately summarize 


this letter ? 
24 Ephesians 1 

List a Christian's advantages, 
as in 7. The Holy Spirit in us is a 
“down payment,” assuring us of full 
salvation later, 14. Can others use 16 
in speaking of you? Exactly what did 
Paul pray for, 17ff? Read this chapter 
aloud to be swept into its full dimen: 
sions. 


25 Ephesians 2 

= These sentences move with ex- 
ilaration. I’m rescued from ‘“‘the 
tince of the power of the air‘ to “‘sit 
ith him (Christ) in the heavenly 
laces’! What drama! Why? (7) 
low? (8-9) So what? (10) Know 
‘9 by heart. 


Ephesians 3 

4 Paul claims to be the “least of 
‘1 the saints’ and the greatest sinner 

the same time (1 Tim. 1:15). Even 
2 lived in that tension. Observe the 
ontent of Paul’s prayer, 14ff. Roots in 
7 are followed by fruits, 18. Let 20- 
1 thrill you. 


27 Ephesians 4 


What characteristics can be ex- 
ected of us as daily Christians? Christ 
imself heads and unites the complex 
lents and tempers that build His 
hurch. His purpose is clear in 13. If 
du were to speak on “Getting Along 
ith People,” what guidance would 
5ff give? Note the motives for work 
28) and conversation (29). 


28 Ephesians 5 
Be “little Christs’’ summarizes 
1-2. Do petting and dirty stories make 
3-4 clearer? List strong suggestions for 
growing Christians to cultivate. Find 
hints for happier homes in 21ff. Note 
each “‘as’’ mentioned. 
29 Ephesians 6 

Happy home life balances obe- 
dience to parents with loving discipline 
by parents. Many early Christians 
were slaves. Encouraging to them (and 
to us) to realize that however menial 


our tasks, Christ is honored by faith- 
fulness. Are you equipped for battle, 


13 ff ? 
30 Philippians 1 

This favorite book of many 
young Christians is loaded with “joy.” 
Count each mention. And it’s written 
from prison! For what is Paul thank- 
ful? What does he include in his 
prayers? Even prisons can be pulpits, 
12-14, if 21 is our purpose. Being cen- 
tered in Christ rather than self, sup- 
plants grief with gladness, 15-18. Con- 
cern for others eases inner tensions, 
21-26. 


Jimmy came home from school one day with a black eye. 
“What have you been up to?” his mother demanded. 

“| had a fight with Eddie Jones,” Jimmy confessed. 

“Well, take him some cake and make friends again,” his 


‘mother said. 


Jimmy did so, but in an hour he came home with another 


black eye. 


“What's happened now?” cried his mother. 
“He did it again,” Jimmy said tearfully. “He wants more cake 


tomorrow.” 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this 
issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


Middle Name Naaman 


This editorial makes good illustra- 
tive material for a short devotional 
service. It could be used in connection 
with the presentation of a topic. 

Probably the best use of the story, 
however, is to work up a special serv- 
ice around Naaman. Such a program 
would be good for the devotional 
part of a social or party. Read the 
story of Naaman to the group (II 
Kings 5). Then tell the story of the 
exasperated motorist and the final 
meaning of the story. Prayer and a 
hymn could close the service. 


Our Lutheran Joan of Arc 

The rise to success of Jean Seberg 
hardly fits the topic classification. Per- 
haps her story and philosophy can be 
interwoven into devotional services 
with appropriate scripture and prayer. 

Or, with the addition of scripture, 
hymn and prayer—plus an ending 
about the necessity of religious attach- 
ments in all walks of life—the story 
can be turned into topic material. Both 
of these will require much planning. 
The finished product should be more 
than just an interesting article—it 
should have a message. 


You and Art 


If one of your leaguers is good at 
caricatures, he will be a great asset to 
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the topic leader. As the topic points 
are read, your artist can be doodling 
away. Your leaguers will enjoy this 
interpretation. 

Have a display of various types of 
att. Maybe one of your leaguers paints 
and would like to have an art exhibit. 
What is the relationship of art and 
religion. Centuries ago? Today? List 
ways art is used. And types. 


Cracking the Book Barrier 

Divide the topic into three sections 
—introduction, tips, and summaty. 
Have a different person present each. 

Use Ephesians 4:1-15 during the in- 
troduction or as Scripture for worship. 
Stress the idea that although studying 
is not necessarily a Christian attribute, 
every Christian should want to im- 
prove himself and do the best he can. 

Have a placard for each of the sub- 
titles under tips. You might act out 
various situations (a scene in the home 
with television on, smaller children 
playing, mother and father talking, 
while student is trying to study). Over- 
act these to make your point. Or have 
objects on hand to show to the 
leaguers to identify each object with 
some point in the topic. 

Mnemonic devices are interesting. 
Have a sharing period. 

The person who has the summary 
should use a blackboard to tie up all 
the loose ends. 


ls Your God Too Small ? 


To begin the topic, tell the story in 
he introduction. List on the black- 
»oard names we use for God and their 
Meaning (suggested by group). Jot 
Jown various concepts of God. Con- 
inue the topic before discussing these. 

Cut from magazines images of some 
of the false concepts of God (Santa, a 
ell-hop, a wealthy man giving gifts, 
stc.). Paste these on heavy paper and 
aave them on display somewhere in 
he room. You could use these to start 
some discussion. 

After the presentation, give each 
serson a hymn to study (Christian 
Youth Hymnal is preferable). Let him 
silently study concepts of God through 
che hymn. Then have a sharing ses- 
sion. 

Or open your hymnals and go 
-hrough the book together, discussing 
new and integrated ideas we get of 
God from the hymns. 


The Mystery of Charlie Bowen 

This play and the topic “Here I 
Stand” are included in the Youth Sun- 
day Packet which can be obtained free 
from LLA headquarters. Additional 
suggestions are given there for pre- 
sentation. 

Use this as a regular play on your 
stage. Or try a “theater in the round.” 
In the latter, the audience sits around 
a citcle which is the stage. Actors 


don’t need to be afraid of turning 
their backs to the audience because 
they move around the set as they would 
normally in such a place. 

Follow the play by a discussion. To 
whom should Charlie go to talk over 
his questions on faith? What things 
should he consider before coming to 
a decision? What do you think were 
some of the questions Charlie was 
asking? Why do these problems arise 
for young people? How can you help 
other young people who are question- 
ing their faith? 


Here I Stand 


If you use this material for your 
league group alone, handle it as a reg- 
ular topic. Introduce the topic with 
the first three paragraphs on page 46. 

Then give each young person a pen- 
cil and paper. Have him write brieflly 
what he believes—about God, what 
Christianity means to him, what his 
relationship is with others because of 
his faith, 

Then have several people present 
the rest of the topic. Drawing a road 
map on the blackboard might add 
some variety. 

Discuss the topic. Then have each 
person write again the meaning of his 
faith. This he should do without look- 
ing back at the first statement he made. 
When he has finished, have him com- 
pare his two papers. 


OCTOBER ATTRACTIONS 
by luther life 


LUTHER WAS RIGHT? — WRONG? 
READ 
Lutheran - Catholic viewpoints 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Dem-GOP. pen-pals 


How long has it been since you 
wrote the Congressman from your dis- 
trict or the two Senators from your 
State ? 

I know that’s a terribly embarrassing 
question to pop at you; but the Con- 
gressmen and Senators of the United 
States insist they'd like to be your 
periodic pen pal—and most of them 
really mean what they say. 

Back during the summer, churched 
people of just about every breed got 
awfully excited about President Eisen- 
hower's proposed foreign aid program 
—financial assistance for our needy 
friends overseas. 

The churched people were excited 
because it appeared that Congress 
might dump most of Ike’s aid program 
overboard. (It was during that spell 
when Congressmen were trying to slice 
the budget, a bitsy here and a bitsy 
there. But when they got to the Mutual 
Security Program, they began to get 
reckless, and threatened to chop off 
most of it.) 

As usual, churched folks—who be- 
lieve in helping those who are not so 
fortunate—began marching on Wash- 
ington, D. C. Most of the marching 
was done through the mails—the 
writer of this column wrote every liv- 
ing Senator in Washington, and some 
of the “‘select’’ Congressmen. Many 
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top-ranking church people marched in- 
to ‘‘special hearings’ on the business. 
Among the marchers were some young 
people. 

After the representatives of the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
had been heard, the Congressmen let 
down their hair. 

One commented: “There are very 
few young people of your type who 
get in touch with any of our offices. 
We never see you and rarely hear from 
you!” 

A second Congressman stated: “I 
need you young people. I would like 
to encourage you and see more of you 
from my district. When I stand up for 
this program, I am under tremendous 
stress and attack by the same people 
who are the largest contributors to the 
churches and often the biggest ones 
who are yelling ‘these are give-away 
programs, and ‘you are wasting the 
tax-payers money.’ How do | separate 
you from these other people in the 
same churches, who are much more 
economically powerful, who give the 
campaign contributions and are against 
everything you say?” 

These are off-the-cuff statements 
from some of the elected representa- 
tives who run our government. 

As you probably remember, the for- 
eign aid program was approved by 
Congress pretty much as the President 
had asked; it remained intact because 
a batch of concern people got excited, 
and they shared their excitement with 
their Congressmen. 

One’s youth is the ideal time to get 
in the pen pal habit with the elected 
representatives of governments—city, 
state, province, and national. Latch 
onto the habit and keep it active all 
the days of your remaining life! 
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